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Charlotte Lund 


BRILLIANT OPERA RECITALIST 


WHO WILL SING TO CAPACITY AUDIENCES TWENTY-FIVE TIMES THIS SEASON IN NEW YORK AT HER SERIES 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, THE PRINCESS THEATER AND THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC IN BROOKLYN 
MME. LUND ALSO WILL FULFILL A NUMBER OF IMPORTANT ENGAGEMENTS ON TOUR. 





MUSICAL COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN |ALICE GARRIGUE MOT SDOARDO PETRI 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY Voice Eapert—Coach—Reperwoire ART OF SINGING 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 172 West 79th Street, New York 
MRS. BABCOCK | New York City Telephone 7122 Trafalgar TEACHER OF SINGING 


Carnegie Hall, New York | 


Master of Arts Columbia University 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
oat educators 

| Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 
ee | Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 
| RANZA GARRIGUE 
| ART OF SINGING 
| METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS | 
|} 14 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2634 Penn. | 


|HANNA BROCKS 


SOPRANO 





Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 


| 
| 
| i“ idress care of Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth 


Ave., New York 


THE BOICI 
[IDO H. CASELOTTI | © ‘suns 8. 8. 


ight yl, TeacneR AND Opgra Coacn 


ft A Music = nacis e hing for reb tris enity ye f successful teaching in New York) Te , ; , 79 I] r . 
I ~ ‘ 4 7 
Address: Bre oS , ferts Plac ; ROADWA Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA | A t sment LILLIAN mERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
i425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
| Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
ROSS DAVID = All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
VOCAL STUDIOS MMI ° MINNA KALI FMANN FRANCIS R¢ IGERS 
59 Wes 6th Street istruction ehmann M oc ss ; ; . 
Phone: Circle 229 woo mg oy CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
4735 Maripoe Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa OF SINGING . , - . 
J. Cartall, Secy Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing E] yW A R D a MAC R UM 
144 East 62d Street, New York City VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
ORA U1 SMITH ; Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
] ae } tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
nneiailinil camara ath ——————— ————— o— 35 East Ninth St., New York 
PRA gee i \ RPT MICHELSON Apollo Studios, "Brooklyn 
10C.A eleph 2 6 . PIANI AND TEACHER 
p Pr 


Home telephone Lafayette 6433 
Mat THAY FRA N(¢ -ES FC ISTER 


et, New York VOCAL TEACHER ann COACH 
MICHEL S ’ : fegent Dividing time between 
New Yorx anv Hatirax, N. S., Canapa JESSIE FENNER HILI 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


. : —— | Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
BENNO KANTROWITZ New York: Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 








ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory MR. FRANCIS STUART 
kk le] . (14 troacdway TE . } OF SINGING 
STUDIOS Ft. Washington Ave hk EACHER F IN rm : 
rEACHER OF PIANO (New York Pupil of Lamperti the Elder DUDLEY BUCK 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 Wadsworth 3303 “Being in full possession of my method of “ 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists. 

Francesco Lamperti 
Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 


Techt Interpretation 
Normal Course f Peachers 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teaching and oe 
471 West End Avenue : : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


608 Carnegie Hall, Ne 





O8 Alexander Ave., 


MARION TALLEY, Taught é ba seas ita ; eee 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, | * Waiksantan Wharaine’ athrinsnand MME. ANITA RIO 


Voice SPreciaist | : SOPRANO DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
Metropolitan Opera House Building | 360 West 22nd Street, New York Teacher of International Artists 

1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 | Phone: Chelsea 9204 ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 

[HARRIET VAN EMDEN LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

‘ A a e. . 132 West 74th Street : t t New York Cit 

SOI : ae j Philedeles —- ~~ ~~ Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, co 

. 9 eaching at urtis Institute, Philadelphia, 

| RI I IN R¢ BINS YN two days weekly 


THE VOICE Available New York 9 lio two days weekly. 


/ 22 W. 72d St., New Yi lel. Endicott 8178 MME. EMMA RODERICK 


r k th Dr. Holbrook Curtis for 
ee wang year TEACHER OF SINGING JOHN BLAND 
f R Maatin, Luca Borta, Branca - _ ati H bi . oO I AL 
pees big eet Cecitia Lortus and many 317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. TENOR 
others " Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Im tbe Telephone Endicott 9685 - 
Orta ot Foe Roueon's words|“RNEST CARTER VOICE” PRODUCTION 
a el saic “MN on's words 
ae COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR is ARTHUR HARTINGTON, Assistant 
" r ' 5 a h ree : 
245 Weer 7Stm Sr., New Youu. Trafalgar 3651) 11. cose goth Street - New York City Telephone: Caledonia 0919 eae 
ee — Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 














WILLIAM THORNER 
PHILIPP MITTELI - VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
VIOLINIST Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City eta 
TEACHER OF MANY. WELL KNOWN GRACE HOFHEIMER DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
RTISTS tt ecto : Nine years of successful teact 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. CONCERT PIANIST AND TEAC HER ( ensertlalan hy Bain and 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 Phone: 10377 Cathedral 


en - CHARLES TAMME In Summit, N. J., Mondays 


Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 
PRESSON MILLER Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
TEACHER OF SINGING CHRISTIAAN KRIENS Telephone, Trafalgar 3614 
826 Carnegie Flall Fel.: 1350 Circle) -omPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, poy COT 
NDU PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
EM. eae 00 ON Club “ 
INSTITUTE f First American School for Orchestra Players. A TEACHER OF SINGING 
WIT DERMAND NS , oO few vacancies for string and wind instruments ¥ 
sapere caper Te 303 Carnegie Hall ALBERT VON DOENHOFF _ |” “* 73rd Stree ee 
MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS Telephone: 1350 Circle PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
ary ilde ann, lLeschetizk ry . m : ° hing e 
ee ee 251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 


EISLER MME. SCHOEN-RENE 

onductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
TRAINING, COACHING, REPERTOIRE 

Stu , Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., n , 

HARLES LEE TRACY 1425 Broadway, N. ¥. FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION | PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent | Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
Carnegie Hali Studios, 832-3, New York City| Style; Liszt—Technic New York School of 


. pep T . y Music and Arts, 824 West End Avenue, telephone: | BRUNO HUI { N 
) 7D : ’ } 4 4 
Ix PAT | ERS( YN River 10,091, Courses arranged to suit individual 05 W. 57th S Y 
7 . renuire: a 205 57th St., New York 
< IOOL OF SINGIN( equirements : . 74 ’ A, 4 
CH : . " Personal address, 408 West 150th Street Voice lessons, Coaching in English, French 
Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 German repertory, Oratorio 














Teacher of Singing 

















235 West 71st Street, New Yors 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 











FREDERICK E. BRISTOI a ae 
Phone: 10167 Schuyle 
rEACHER OF SINGING sac i 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





|WILBUR A, LUYSTER eg ae H. COLLIER GROUNDS 
RIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY | Specialict ia Sight Singina [CARL FIQUE Geaoulis Biletciar <0 


. Church of Our Lady 
| PIaNno I N Y 


KFACHER OF SINGING Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) - Pe ee Saar . Oe: = p speranza, N ‘ 
: . / IANIST ORGANIST ACCOM PANIST 
Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad ‘A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. | KA I H] ‘RINE N¢ JACK-FIOU E CoacHING ( aekined : 
way, New York Both classes and individual instruction Dramatic Sorrano < “eee LA 
4 " " 2 tudio nternationa ency, 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 915 Carnegie Hall s Vork 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn Appointments Tuesday and Friday, 



































November 4, 1926 


1 LOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E cu 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


New York, Telephone: Endicott 5654 


VOICE 


s MARGOLI CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





Voice trials by 
appointment only 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
. 


re et aaa OPERA HOUSE 
Suite 15. 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloict St. Patrick’s Sohoteel, N. Y. 
Address:4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-J 


ORGANIST 


‘America’s F: oremost 
Bach Interpreter.” 


151 E, 92nd /St., New York 


Teacher of 
Vocal Music 


STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 








EDW , 


RECHLIN 


KARAMBELAS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: “haa Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New Sharon Avenue, Irvington, N. J. 
Phones: Pouneyivenis 2634 and Bigelow 2563J. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


Only in New York from January 25th until February 20th, 
1927. Apply at permanent address: Ruedesheimer Platz 
10, Berlin, Germany. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER on VOICE 
Columbia School of Musi 
509 S. “ Wahash Ave., Chicago 


¢DE LANCELLOTTI 


VOCAL AND PIANO TEACHER 
Appointments by -,. 
305 West seth Street w York 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR [£3 


Manager: Sherman K. smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MARIE 
DE KYZER 


Vocal Instruction 






























28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 





Director 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Metro- 
politan Opera Houses, also 
Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia. 

Persone Address: Grantwood, N. J Tel. 6270 Cliffside 


GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
Member of Actors Equity Association 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West 12st St., N. Y. Phone 4020 Cathedral 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 














vatory 
wesen CULTURE—CONDUCTOR—COACH 
Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO. 1730 Broadway, New York 





ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Trafalgar 6497 


HELEN THOMAS 


SOPRANO 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, rae Sa Late Se. a. 
67 Fn rhs Drive, N. Y. City’ 4300 Susquehanna 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


; DEMMS SOPRANO 


E CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th St., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel, 0102 Ingersoll 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “‘Bubbies”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


ys Your Beater or Direct 
RB LEW I 
On CE RT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


CLARK —, 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. BALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
* Mausical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
“THE SCOTTAGE” 
MacDonough, Chenango Co., 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street. New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


























New York 











St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 








W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 


Studios: 
342 West 88th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 














SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


“. WILD 


Address care of 
Apollo Musical Club, 243 So.|Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist == 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. 


Hen Howex HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel, Mott Haven 0363, New York 














COURIER 


TOF! TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
po York 


: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 









Singer and vocal pedagogue.’ “Internationally recog 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.” 

Special Course in Diction Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers, Studios Hotel Gibson, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nomen Mf () W 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. 





svat 


Tel, 2165 Endicott 





3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children 
1510 8rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 
Piano and Vocal Instruction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9 1 A. M,. 


= tet MINTZ 

















BERGEY| 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg.,. Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGING 
508 Fine bs Building Chicago, Il. 





SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th 3t., New York 





Telephone: Academy 0573 
s 
~ LIUNGKVIST 
M 
u 
E TENOR 
L 282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel, 1547 Endicott 





TEAC ae OF 
4 West oa Street 
New York City 








E Phone: 4897 Penn 
A 
°K RA F''I 
T 
a Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 
bY Associated with Frank La Forge 
‘ 14 West 68th St. New York City 
Concert 
Y GEHRKEN Seanniet 
4e “Able technic and fine command,”— 
R Brooklyn Eagle. 
e “Rapidly gaining unique reputation.” 
NW ON. Y. World. 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 





KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHICAGO 





MAARK MAARKOFF 


vi 
31 West 89th St., N. Y. Tel. 3222 Schuyler 


KARL KRUEGER 


(Late of Vienna) 
(CONDUCTOR 
Care of Phdbarmease Orchestre LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


ag Vocal Teacher, says: 
WHO TALK CAN, SING” 














Metropo! on Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 

N. Y., Room 41 Tuesday and F riday afternoons 
ARCHIBALD Concert 

SESSIONS ‘c=" 
—Ceach 

810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITy 

Tuesday and Wednesday Cirele 0321 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings a Fan and stume numbers, 


Address—15 West. Lith St, N. Y. City 





 BLLA GOOD 


Contralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


ee, CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE iii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 














ARTHUR M. BURTON 





URN 


4140 Lake Park Ave., 
Chica, 








BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. Phon Penn, 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave 
Phone: Waverly 4200 





MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimbali Bidg. Chicago, ill. 


VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 








RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


ALBERTO 


) BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 











226 West 70th St. New York. Susquehanna 9930 
eye 
Cecilia 


ecilia GRA MER 


Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address: 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone: 4334 Schuyler 


“~ 
ad 





DE GREGORIO 


his new Vocal Studio at 
166 West 72nd Street 
New hy: e ork 


Phone 





SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music easily 
in fifteen lessons 


Developed through 
aural harmony 


EVA E. Russi 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hall 
Circle 1350 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB or AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


Benefit at Metropolitan Opera House, Wednesday, November 10, at two P. M. Rigoletto with 


Talley, De Luca, Lauri-Volpi and exceptional cast. 


the National Opera Club of America prize fund. 
For ali information apply to the President 


Specially red 


uced prices. Proceeds to go to 


1730 Broadway, New York 





WIESICAL 


COURIER 19Z 


November 4, 





A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 
Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
* GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue’ « - . . New York City 














SHEET MUSIC ~ ]5< 


Ask for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music, It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, It Is boeueey printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 

MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they keow 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C2. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


< SELINSK 


Phone: Endicott 3475 308 West 85th Street, New York 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETT! | WILLIAM REDDICK 


Othcier de L'Academic de France et de L’instruction Publique | TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL TEACHER 309 West 75th St., New York | HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Tel. 9010 Trafalgar and 6941 Susquehanna | Residence: 319 West 95th St.,.N.¥, Phone: River 10021 








Violin Taught Lf the 
Auer Method. 
Available for Concert. 


For Terms Apply te Secretary 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $3 $3 $$ $3 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 





MAKERS 











“The DUO-AR 


‘Reproducing “Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY + STECK + WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 


in the World 
AEOLIAN HALL 








STEGER 


The most valuable ‘piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 


| 
| 
| 











The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











DA me hue” |= HAMILTON MORRIS 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 

! 131 We I } CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


Studios t 110th St., New York City | 


v Soprano 
Monument 0777 


Telephone 835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALMA O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 








PROF. JACOB N. 


HELMAN 
 GLEASON = 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘STALLINGS SOPRANO 


6 East 36th St. New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 


(Petrograd-Ekaterino- 
dar -Ekater inoslav) 
PIANO STUDIO 

320 East 176th St, 

near Grand Concourse, 

New York. 
Phone: Bingham 17393 











DO YOU WANT T¢ 
CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE? 


WE arrange _trans-continental 
tours at moderate prices. 





MEZZ0- 


WE represent the leading or- 
chestras of Europe. 


WE are Vienna’s oldest and big- 
gest concert bureau. 





MILTON SUTTON 
AMERICAN TENOR 
CERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 
in ‘Available in the 


i States after November 1, 1926. 
TALY 


BENDITZK 


629 Stratterd PL, and 900 L veo and Healy Bidg., Chicage 


MILANO, 
Concert Direction Gutmann 


(Hugo Knepler) 
Konzerthaus Bldg., 
Lothringer Strasse 20, Vienna III 





L 
E 
Oo 
N 























FmMerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 














HAROLD 
Tenor—Voice Teacher 
FRANCES SEDDON 
Soprane—Diction Special ist 

320 West Sist St., New York 


FRED RYCROFT 


DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 
ge and Reutine Interpretation and Dictien 
Studie: 300 West 49th Street, N. Y., 3720 
Office: 160 West 46th Street, N.Y., Bryant 7901 


The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 

11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 

Complete Catalogues post free on application 


VAN 
DUZEE 


Phone 8577 Schuyler. 


The 
REASO 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It Is a plano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
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BERLIN’S BACH FESTIVAL A MIXED DELIGHT 


Opening of Three Big Orchestral Series—American Singers Recapture Berlin—An Artistic Event. 


Bertin.—While opera stood in the foreground of public 
attention during the month of September, concerts have 
absorbed most of the interest recently. The principal event 
has been the fourteenth festival of the New Bach Society. 
To be sure, Berlin with its superabundance and bewildering 
variety of concerts is not the proper place for a Bach 
festival. The festive atmosphere, the nec essary concentration 
must needs be lacking here, and the result is not a proper 
festival, but rather a series of more or less successful 
concerts. 

Some of the concerts and especially the initial performance 
were indeed somewhat disappointing, owing to the conducting 
and an insufficient number of soloists. Prof. Carl Thiel, 
admirable leader of his famous Madrigal Chorus Choir, is 
not at his best with 
massed choruses and 
orchestra. The pro- 
gram was devoted to 
cantatas of Bach's 
predecessors in the = 
seventeenth century 
—Tunder and Buxte- 
hude, both of Liibeck ; 
the great master 
Heinrich Schiitz; 
Zachow, the teacher 
of Handel in Halle; 
and Johann Philipp 
Krieger of Weissen- 
fels, 

The concert of the 
chorus of the Hoch- 
schule, conducted by 
Prof. Siegfried Ochs, 
was a genuine artistic 
event. A number of 
very impressive 
Schiitz compositions 
were heard, among 
these the so-called 
dialogues, Weib, was 
weinest Du, and Saul, 
was verfolgst du 
mich. The second 
part of the program 
was reserved to some 
of the most magnif- 
icent Bach cantatas, 
Es erhub sich ein 
Streit, and Nun ist 
das Heil. Two other 
cantata programs 
were of the highest 
artistic interest. The 
Singakademie chorus, 
conducted by Georg 
Schumann, and the 
Siegfried Ochs 
chorus gave us splen- 
did performances of 
ten cantatas. Or- 
chestral works by 
Johann Sebastian and = 


Tit ! 


his eldest son, Frie- 

demann Bach, were ington, D. Sponsored by Mrs. 

performed in the = : 

Singakademie, con- quartet by E. Haffter and a delightful suite by A. 
ducted by Georg 


Schumann. Especial- 
ly important numbers 
of the program were 
the concerto for two 
pianos, the first 
Brandenburg con- 


SMU IHW IVLULNIIULULUIVOLIIUULYUUIVOSNAILULUOLNOUSEUOAUULOSUAYLH 


certo, and a Vivaldi 
concerto for four violins (played by Willi Hess and _ his 
former pupils Georg Kulenkampf, Henry Holst and Tossy 


Spiwakowsky. ) 

A chamber music matinee and an excellent performance 
of the B minor Mass by the Singakademie chorus, under 
Georg Schumann, brought the series of Bach festival con- 
certs to a close. There was also an exhibition of unique and 
priceless manuscript scores, rare editions and other relics of 
both Bach and Weber at the Berlin State Library. 


FurTWANGLER AND WALTER SERIES 


The annual series of Philharmonic concerts, conducted 
by Furtwangler, opened with a delightful performance of 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel, César Franck’s D minor sym- 
phony, which is rarely heard in Germany and which failed 
to impress even Franck admirers as much as was expected, 
and the Beethoven E flat concerto, played by Elly Ney. 

The first symphony concert of the Bruno Walter series 
has also taken place and there Walter gave us the first hear- 
ing in Berlin of Franz Schreker’s orchestral suite, Der 
Geburtstag der Infanta. This ballet music, written for the 
famous dancer, Grete Wiesenthal, in 1908, has of late been 
rewritten for full orchestra by Schreker. A very effective 
composition, full of those peculiar orchestral and harmonic 


combinations characteristic of this composer’s style. Maria 
Ivogiin sang Mozart’s brilliant motet, Exultate, jubilate, 
with eminent coloratura virtuosity. The most important 


part of the program, however, was Walter’s truly masterly 
rendering of Schubert’s C major symphony. 


HONEGGER IN BERLIN 


Arthur Honegger, 


Franco-Swiss composer, famous for 
his orchestral 


fantasy, Pacific 213, and his oratorio, Le 





SAINI. AMA 


the me x of which recently arrived from Europe and opened thei 
Their program included, besides Haydn and Schumann quartets, a manuscript 
quartet by i Balmar, a rising young Swiss composer. 


theme by John Powell, also is appearing on the Flonzaley programs 
the quartet were not able to blay in Europe this fall, although just before sailing they gavi 
erland, which was sold out in less than twenty-four hours. 


Roi David, has come before the Berlin public for the first 
time personally, presenting a program of his chamber music 
and his vocal “compositions. The total effect was somewhat 
disappointing. One expected to make the acquaintance of 
a revolutionary in music, but only heard a well made, well 
tempered mixture of César Franck and Debussy. Good 
music certainly, but nothing which impressed itself deeply 
and firmly on the memory. 

Lina Falk, from Paris, sang the vocal solos with a volum 
inous contralto voice accompanied by Honegger, who is only 
a mediocre pianist. Two Swiss artists—the pianist, F. 
Hirt, and the violinist, Alphonse Brun—both from Berne, 
played two violin sonatas and a number of small piano 
pieces. It seems that Honegger is at his best in orchestral 
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THE 


FLONZALEY QUARTET, 

American tour at the 
I’, S. Coolidge. 
A new theme 
Owing to their early 


Salazar. 


The second New York concert 


January 18 will be devoted entirely to 


and choral music, and that the smaller vocal and chamber 


forms are not his field. 
Necro Music Poputar 
American singers have given a number of recitals. Duso 
lina Giannini, of course, stands in a class by herself, owing 
to her exceptional natural endowment, ennobled by a school 





The quartet brought over several novelties, 
and variations by Daniel Gregory 
American 
» a charity concert in Lausanne, 
F the quartet in 


works by Beethoven. 


PIANISTS HOLD SWAY IN LONDON’S MUSICAL 


ing of rare perfection. Her recital was a treat and was 
fully appreciated by an enthusiastic audience. In a very 
short time Giannini has become a prime favorite in German 
16) 


(Continued on page 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
OPENS BRILLIANTLY 
WITH LA VESTALE 


Usual First Night Audience Crowds Huge Broadway House 
and Shows Its Keen Enjoyment in No Uncertain Terms—A 
Beautiful Performance, Starring Ponselle, Matzenauer, 
Lauri-Volpi, DeLuca, and the Bass, Ezio Pinza, Who 
Makes Successful Debut—Serafin Conducts 
The opera is on again! The gloomy old Metropolitan 
Opera House has taken on a new lease of life for at 
another 
two of openings be 
fore it is demolished 
and the gala first 
night of the new up 
town opera house is 

celebrated 

Yes, the opera is 
on again—and with 
ill its usual pomp 
and glory; all its an 
nual brilliance and 
gayety; its represen 
tation of social elite 
and the real devotee 


least 


season or 


WTA id wt 


f opera; a lack of 
whose world’s good 
does not check their 
enthusiasm ; the long 
line of expensive 
motors and the line 
of winding tireless 
standec the usual 
convention of musk« 
teachers, both for 
and against the art 
ists of the night, and 
various other litth 
details that make 
Metropolitan Opera 
up ning a most con 
spicuous event in 
musical history 
This season Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza did 
not resort to one ot 
the Verdi or Puccini 
“war Jiorse with 
which to open the 
forty-second regular 
season, and, incident 
illy, the nineteenth 


under his own diplo 


matic and successful 

direction. Instead he 

chose an ancient 

opera but one new 

last season to the 

Metropolitan reper 

tory, namely, Spon 

Chamber Music Festival in Wash tini's La Vestale, 
which won popular 

among them an effective favor last year 


Judging from its re 
the members of ception on Monday 
Swit night, November 1, 
Hall on the intervening of the 
summer did not seem 


Mason, hesed on a 
season, 


Aeolian 


to lessen interest in 
the opera, its me lo 
I ' Me lious score, nor it 


interesting plot. And 
its happy ending also fitted in appropriately with the first 
night's gayety. 
Tue Cast 
season 1925-26 with the 
few ex 


La Vestale was given during the 
same cast as hear on the opening night with just a 
(Continued on page 25) 


SEASON 


Harold Bauer Welcomed Back—Opening of Orchestral Series—Gilbert and Sullivan Operas Biggest Draw. 


Lonvon.—The London season proper—for the “Proms” 
don’t belong in that musical division—began with a rush 
Remarkably warm and sunny weather had deluded London 
critics into believing that summer was still its heighth, 
when they awoke one morning to find a pile of concert 
tickets on their desks. And they have been coming ever 
since. 

Foreign stars have figured very largely on the programs 
considering the time of the year, and although the musical 
inundation commenced only a fortnight ago we have heard 
Gieseking, Hofmann, Bauer, Brailowsky, Smeterlin and 
Kreisler. Of native talents, who usually say “goodbye” be 


fore they leave for foreign lands, we have heard such 
favorites as Myra Hess, Irene Scharrer, Harold Samuel 
and many others. 

Pianists, you will notice, have held the field, and their 


programs have been varied though undistinguished. Moisei 
witsch, who gave the first piano recital of the season, still 
enjoys unflagging popularity. At both of his two appear 
ances his brilliant playing captivated his hearers.. In the 
same hall Myra Hess, most beloved of all, held a capacity 


Schuman: 
form of concert 


gave tour 


audience breathless through Bach, Brahms and 

Brailowsky has begun with the “ 
so popular toward the end of last season He 
successive recitals in which Chopin predominated. His deli 
cate, colorful style and vital rhythm made each 
piece live, and whether he played Weber’s Perpetuum M«¢ 
bile or Schumann’s Kinderscenen, his audience was equally 
delighted. 


erial” 


ense ot 


Bacn Stitt Draws 
Another Harold Samuel's 


America has had an opportunity to hear this 


annual Bach week 
splendid Bach 


series is 


exponent so I need only say that even in so-called “unmusi 
cal” London he still draws full houses daily to hear pro 
prams that would be a severe test in any country, What 
higher proof of his artistry could a pianist have 
Hofmann can now be said to have firmly iblished him 
self in London. Both in his own recital and joint appear 
ance with the violinist, Lea Luboshutz, he won unqualified 
approval from the public. Critics, on the other hand, are 
not quite unanimous in their praise. Many object to his 
(Continued on page 10) 



























MUSICAL COURIER 


WHY NOT A CIVIC ANTHEM? 


BY ROBERT C. SHIMMIN 


In an English newspaper received sometime ago a cor- 
respondent made the interesting query—‘Why not an anthem 
for a city as well as for the country as a whole.’ 


There is much room for thought in the question thus 
brought up, for undoubtedly many cities have very distinct 
entities ; the local atmosphere of one city is entirely different 


from that of another, and in some cases there is almost as 
much difference as there is between countries. 

Citizens have a laudable pride in their cities. The Cham- 
bers of Commerce are forever boosting their respective 
towns in prose, and the local newspapers use thousands of 
type galleys a year in telling the world how Oshkosh has it 
over MyGosh and vice versa. 

So why not a City Saga? 

A stirring song into which can be compressed all the out- 
standing features of Oshkosh—the boostabilities of MyGosh. 

Then could the city fathers arise in their meetings and 
pour out their souls vocally in a splendid outburst of city 
fervor. The deputations and delegations to far distant towns 
would have something very concrete to take with them on 
their travels 

Vhat a wide untrodden stretch of territory is opened up 
here for the local poets, what virgin land for the song writer. 
Every night as the radio signs off, the announcer could sing 
the city hymn together with his invisible auditors. 

The original correspondent who first suggested the idea 
brought up the worth while point that there might be a 
danger of going to extremes. In other words, the fervid 
poets wrought up to a frenzy in the exaltation of their re 
spective cities might be in danger of overdoing the thing, 
and thereby destroying the effect for which the original idea 
was conceived. It might prove embarrassing for instance if 
a delegation of citizens from Oshkosh was to get up in the 
Chamber banquet hall of MyGosh and sing about their town 
being the greatest place on earth and all others puny little 
villages by comparison. The effect would not be pleasing. 

No, the matter would have to be handled by a city patriot, 
but not a city jingoist. He would have to bear in mind that 
there were other cities on earth besides his own. The song 
would have to comprise within its borders such things as 
the local scenery, large nationally known local industries, 
well known local traditions, if any. These, extolled in the 
language of the poet, blended into one magnificent whole, 
and set to some stirring tune would make up our civic songs. 

Just to take a few picked here and there at haphazard. 

Minneapolis—What a stirring song could be built around 
the industry of this younger twin. Those grim structures of 
toil that one sees from the windows of the street car on the 
way to St. Paul wherein is milled the bread of a nation. 
Isn't this magnificent material? And then the lakes of this 
Mid-Western city, how splendidly they would lend themselves 
to the song. A rousing hymn could be built around these two 

the plainest commodities of human existence—Bread and 
Water. 

Chicago, its commerce, 
wheels of industry are here. 


the hum of the traffic, power, the 
Millions of busy souls wres sting 
their existence from trade. A city with almost as many in- 
habitants as some countries. The song that would describe 
Chicago would have to possess body and volume—it would 
be rich and deep like the chorus of thousands of miners 


rising from the bowels of the earth. Industry would be ex- 
tolled in this Hymn of Commerce. 

Detroit, the Queen City of Transportation. Their civic 
anthem must stand for Speed and Progress. It should be a 
rousing march, commencing slowly perhaps expressive of 
the World before the coming of the automobile, accelerating 
in speed by degrees into a culmination of a veritable mael- 
strom of sound. We would hear the low humming of the 
aeroplane and the long roll of the tractor and a myriad of 
little staccato notes as the Fords buzz over the countryside. 


Of course one could think of towns and cities which at 
first glance might seem just the least bit difficult as fit sub- 
jects for an anthem. 

Take Pittsburg for example. How maligned and sneered at 
because of the dome of smoke that seems to hang over the 
Pennsylvania city so persistently. There is little hesitation 
in saying, however, that those who sneer at the black pall 
would be more than pleased to have a little of that self 
same smoke arising from their own cities. For where there 
is smoke, there is fire, and where there is a lot of smoke 
there are many fires, and that means factories and factories 
mean payrolls and happy homes and contented families. 
So let the hymn of Pittsburgh be way down deep if you wish 
like a black diamond ni a deep cavern, but let it arise and 
sound forth in rich full notes as the song proceeds. Let us 
get the impression of fulness and of plenty, the silver clouds 
behind the dark lining. We must see the twinkling stars 
back of the dark sky when we hear the Song of the City of 
Steel. 

Then there are the cities of the West. Their anthems must 
tell of hope and progress, each has its individuality, its own 
entity. Los Angeles is different from San Francisco, Port- 
land is entirely unlike Seattle. 

Seattle was built up when the gold rush to Alaska formu- 
lated in 98. In Puget Sound she has a spectacular sheet of 
beauty. 

Portland, Ore., was the haven of the long train of covered 
wagons that crossed the Plains in the weary journey to the 
West before the coming of the railroads. Now she is peace- 
fully known as a home town, a city where the humblest 
<a has his garden of roses. 

Sat Francisco has a stirring history behind her from the 
time of the forty-niners, when adventurers from the ends of 
the earth in the old clipper ships came to seek Californian 
gold, right down to the time of the great fire when the old 
town was almost wiped out. 

Los Angeles, in addition to being the foremost movie city 
of the world, is now a real power in industry. Through the 
energy and sagacity of her business men, manufacturers of 
repute have been induced fo locate there, and after over- 
coming almost insurmountable difficulties, they possess a 
splendid harbor. 

It is these things that must form the theme for the city 
anthems of the future if the idea is ever adopted. The stir- 
ring tales of the sacrifices of the pioneers of old, the over- 
coming of difficulties almost mountain high, these syncro- 
nized in song will be forever a concrete monument—a fit 
means of expression for those whose hearts are full of love 
and admiration for the city of their choice. 





VACCINE FOR COLDS 


BY IRVING WILSON VOORHEES, M. D. 





Singers frequently ask the 
physician whether he advises 


sweeping a closed room) as 
the liberation of germ-laden 


the use of vaccine as a pro- _ The question of colds is such a serious one for spray from coughers and 
tection against colds during singers that they naturally are ever on the outlook sneezers. 

the vigorous northern winter for any valuable advice upon the subject of their A few people, a very small 
season. This is a perfectly care, cure or prevention. They come for such ad- percentage indeed, seem 


reasonable after-vacation vice to the M 


SICAL COURIER. Unfortunately 


practically immune to colds. 


question, for every singer the MUSICAL COURIER is not equipped ta give This is quite~frue of those 
knows the cost of colds in advice of that sort that would be worth anything, who “go down to the sea in 
time, loss of opportunities but here is an article by an expert which will prove ships,” due, perhaps, to the 


and suffering. A laryngitis, of real help. 
for instance, absolutely in- 
capacitates the vocalist for a 


week or more, and it has a 


erence.—The Editor. 





It covers the ground thoroughly, and 
singers will do well to preserve it for future ref- 


pure air breathed constantly 
save during a storm when 
all who are not needed aloft 
must stay down below, 








way of timing its arrival 
synchronously with an im- 
portant engagement. Moreover, colds, some colds at least, 
are actually dangerous to life, and if they could be elimin- 
ated such entities as mastoiditis would also be eliminated 
from the ever-lengthening list of human ills. How many 
yeople die each year from pneumonia or tuberculosis that 
cong with “just a cold?” A cold is the commonest of all 
ailments, and because it is so common it is not feared, and 
because it is not feared it is viewed with the usual con- 
tempt born of familiarity, until the experience of some 
friend or acquaintance brings home the bitterness arising 
from neglect or indifference. 

There is much discussion in medical circles as to the 
origin of colds, and every possible explanation—reasonable 
and unreasonable—has been brought before the bar of opin- 
ion and has been acquitted because of lack of proof. Most 
people think that a “rundown condition,” whatever that 
means, is the fundamental cause. Others think that lack of 
exercise, gastro-intestinal torpidity, mal-function of the 
ductless glands, acidosis and a long list of disharmonies are 
back of :t. Since no one definite cause can be determined, 
it is not unlikely that all of them in varying combinations 
furnish a background, but my own personal and professional 
experience leads me to believe that a cold in the last analysis 
is a bacterial infection of the respiratory mucous membrane, 
although laboratory workers have not as yet been able to 
prove this from a strictly scientific standpoint. 

Everyone knows certain facts about colds which are in- 
disputable. Chilling of the body after perspiring freely, 
sitting in a cold room insufficiently clothed, sitting with wet 
feet. allowing wet clothing to dry on the body, sitting in a 
draft.—all these are commonly known to be forerunners of 
a cold. But not everyone realizes that inhaling air sur- 
charged with secretions cast off by some one who sneezes or 
coughs without protecting his mouth or nose against the 
scattering of germs is a cause more potent than all of the 
others. The Boards of Health in all cities have always 
waged warfare against spitters, but as disgusting as this 
habit is, it does not so frequently cause disease (unless dried 
sputum be inhaled through the air raised by dusting or 


very few storms last long 
enough to occasion the 
breathing of bad air. In both my clinical and private prac- 
tice, I do not remember a sailorman suffering from the con- 
sequences of a cold, or of its many complications. This is 
merely a loose observation and may not entirely coincide 

with the experience of others, —ship’s surgeons for instance, 
but certainly the follower of the sea is less prone to res- 
piratory diseases than the “land-lubber.” 

Most of us are not only not immune to colds, but many 
of us are quite susceptible to them, so much so that the 
bad weather of winter and spring fills us with forebodings 
of evil. Many patients complain of having ‘ ‘one cold after 
another all winter long.” When anyone is as susceptible as 
that he or she is a chronic carrier of bacteria in the re spira- 
tory tract, and even the slightest draft or other exposure 
is sufficient to lower the vital resistance to a point where 
bacteria can mulitply enormously giving rise to the well 
known symptoms. It is just this type of individual who is 
in need of help. Even change to a different climate such as 
Florida or Colorada does not always help, chiefly because 
climate is not the real cause of the difficulty but only an 
auxiliary element. 

THe Cause 

Frequent colds are practically always associated with a 
focal infection somewhere alone the respiratory tract. This 
focus may be in the nasal cavities (sinuses), in the tonsils. 
or in the lower airwavs—trachea and bronchic concomitant 
with sneezing, coughing headache. poor apnetite, loss of 

en and general malaise, there is much discharge of a 
“heawy” character. greenish or yellowish in color, requiring 
the use of several handkerchiefs daily. Such a condition re- 
quires a careful diagnosis both throuch examination such 
as is carried ovt hy a nhvsician. and throuch study of xray 
~hotographs of the nasal sinuses. It is absolutely honeless 
to treat one’s self in a haphazard way by the use of rhinitis 
tablets. “number 77.” the taking of castor oil or milk of 
maenesia or even undergoing colonic irrigations which are 
nonular in these days. All of these things have a place at 
times, but the problem lies much deeper and must be com- 
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petently workd out by the physician who has given his 
lifetime to it. 

Local management of such conditions may call for minor 
operations on the sinuses combined with post-operative irri- 
gations and antiseptic medication. These measures may, in 
turn, require suppiementary aid by the administration of 
vaccines, 

The vaccines used as prophylactic against colds may be 
made by the laboratory worker from the patient’s own 
secretions (the socalled autogenous vaccine) or they may 
be of the “stock” variety,—that is, they are made from the 
secretions of other persons, are carefully sterilized in the 
great commercial laboratories such as Parke Davis, Mul- 
ford or Sherman, and are sold to physicians and hospitals 
for the use indicated. It is well to remember that, no live 
germs are used in preparing vaccines,—the germs are killed 
by heat or chemical agents, tests are made to make this 
certain, and the bacteria are counted and estimated as so 
many (usually five hundred million) to a cubic centimeter. 
The first or initial dose is small,—a socalled “sensitizing 
dose”—to determine the reaction of the patient so that the 
size of future doses can be properly judged. Two or three 
drops are injected beneath the skin with a hypodermic 
syringe and needle, and the resultant reaction, redness, 
smelling and constitutional symptoms, if any, are studied. 
At intervals of five to seven days subsequent doses are given 
to the number of six or twelve according to the judgment 
of the physician. 

It is useless to depend entirely on vaccines for prevention. 
Local treatment must be carried out as above mentioned 
and such general measures as the physician in his judgment 
may deem best for the patient. The period of protective 
influence varies from about three months to two years. In 
a few persons vaccines do not seem to work at all; and in 
no case do they render the patient “bullet, proof,’ "that is, 
it is impossible to guarantee that the patient will never, 
never catch cold again no matter about wet feet, drafts or 
the ominous presence of a cold in some friend or neighbor. 
Nobody ought to expect that; for the same rules of com- 
mon sense should apply under all conditions. Some persons, 
including a few physicians, are not friendly to vaccine ther- 
apy,—they have tried it out, have been unsuccessful and, 
therefore, condemn it. That is unfortunate but it is also 
inevitable. <! is the history of medicine straight, down the 
ages. The relationshin of a man’s meat to a man’s poison has 
ever been an exceedingly variable one, and that is just why 
the practice of medicine is so very difficult. In spite of 
every great advance in the invention of new methods and 
instruments of precision there is always groping after the 
truth, 

Regarding vaccines, this much can be said: 
tirely harmless ; they may prove very helpful ; the treatment 
is not severe; they tend to increase appetite and induce 
sleep; and they ought to be tried in every case which war- 
rants their use, associated as already mentioned with other 
measures both local and general. 


Wagner Festival at Bayreuth, 1927 


festival next year in- 


November 4, 


they are en- 


The program of the Bayreuth 
cludes Tristan and Isolde, Parsifal, Das Rheingold, Die 
Walkiire, Siegfried and Goetterdaemmerung. Dr. Muck, 
Prof. Kaehler of Schwerin, Franz von Hoeslin and Ellmen- 
dorf will conduct. The festival will begin on July 19 and 
continue until August 20. Tickets may be had through the 
New York office of the North German Lloyd. 


Hadley Writing Manon Lescaut Music for 
Vitaphone 
Henry Hadley has been spending some little time at his 
mother’s home in Winter Hill, Mass., completing his new 
Manon Lescaut music for the Vitaphone. 


= 








NEW LESCHETIZKY MONUMENT 


THE 
Recently there was erected in the Central Friedhof in 
Vienna, where he was buried, a memorial to the late Prof. 
Theodor Leschetisky, erected mainly by funds subscribed 
by his American pupils, amorig whom are some of our fore- 
most pianists. The leader in the movement was Mme. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, who went to Vienna and made 
the principal address at the dedication exercises. The 

sculptor was Frits Zerritsch. 
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PHILADELPHIA TO RAISE $20,000,000 FOR 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 


School of Music Included in Elaborate Program of Physical and Academic Expansion A 


d by the Russell H. Conwell 





Foundation of Temple University 


Philadelphia's prestige as one of the greatest musical cen- 
ters in the country will be enhanced as the result of an 
elaborate program of physical and academic expansion an- 
nounced recently by the Russell H. Conwell Foundation of 
Temple University. 

Under the auspices of the Foundation, which was formed 
to perpetuate the educational ideals of Russell H. Conwell, 
distinguished educator, lecturer and philanthropist, Temple 
proposes to raise by popular subscription a fund of $20,- 
000,000, over a period of from fifteen to twenty years, for 
the future development, further equipment and additional 
endowment of the institution. 

Figuring conspicuously in the expansion project is a plan 
to erect, a skyscraper university on the site of the present 


of accommodations, and those who were able to gain access 
to its original headquarters and later to its present home 
were handicapped seriously by need of proper equipment. 
Despite these obstacles, however, the school has gained a 
unique reputation for having given talented persons of mod- 
est means a sound musical training. 

At the head of Temple’s school of music is Dr. Thaddeus 
Rich, who recently concluded twenty years of service as 
assistant conductor and concertmeister of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, while included in its faculty are men who have 
made notable contributions to the musical progress of the 
community. Among these are Dr. Philip H. Goepp, well 
known as annotator of Philadelphia Orchestra programs for 
many years and as lecturer and author; Emil F. Ulrich, as 





NEW HOME OF TEMPLE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


One of Philadelphia’s leading musical educational centers, the School of Music of Temple University, will be housed in 
this magnificent skyscraper building group, nog | to plans announced by the Russell H. Conwell Foundation of Temple 


University. The School of Music, furthermore, wil 


be a beneficiary in an elaborate program of physical and academic 


expansion outlined for the university at a cost of $20,000,000. 


university units.. Dominating: the new: building group will 
be a Temple of Learning, twenty-three stories high and 350 
feet above the street level, designed as a distinctive memorial 
to Doctor Conwell. Housed in this magnificent structure, 
and sharing with other departments of Temple as benefici- 
aries of this elaborate development program, will be the 
Temple University School of Music, an institution which, 
although hampered for years by lack of adequate facilities, 
has left its impress upon the community as a leading ex- 
ponent of musical appreciation and has attained an enviable 
record of musical achievement. Thus an important center 
of musical education in Philadelphia, which had its inception 
twelve years ago with equipment comprising an old desk 
and one upright piano, is about to come into its own, and, 
with the development of the Temple expansion program, 
will, its custodians believe, obtain the recognition it has 
been demanding among national seats of musical learning. : 
In the dozen years of its existence many prospective pupils 
have been lost to the Temple Music School because of lack 


conductor of the Northeastern Saengerfests;: and William 
Sylvano Thunder, as one of Philadelphia’s foremost or 
ganists. 

The $20,000,000 fund through which Temple’s School of 
Music will be beriéfitted will be administered by the Russell 
H. Conwell Foundation, the personnel of which is identical 
with the board of trustees of the institution. A nation-wide 
popular subscription campaign will begin in January and 
music lovers of the city, state and nation, as well as those 
interested in the broader field of “democratic higher educa 
tion” will be called upon to assure, by practical means, the 
success of the movement. 

At the head of the movement, as chairman of the Na 
tional Advisory Committee, is Edward W. Bok, whose un 
remitting efforts in behalf of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
have placed him in the foreground among American patrons 
of the musical arts; while supporting Mr. Bok is a group of 
leaders in the civic, business, religious and professional life 
of the country. 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











London 
Covent GArneN To Have Tuirp SEASON 

Lonpon.—The London Opera Syndicate has announced 
that its third season of international opera will open at 
Covent Garden on May 2, 1927, for eight weeks, and will end 
on June 24. Bruno Walter and Vincenzo Bellezza will again 
be the principal conductors. The repertory and preliminary 
list of artists will be issued in November. M. S. 


Paris 
VierNE TO Play Own Works IN AMERICA 

Paris.—Louis Vierne, whose four volume study of the 
organ, past, present and future, is to appear soon, has fin- 
ished six of twenty-four Piéces for the organ which he is 
planning. He has also arranged three of his symphonies for 
organ and orchestra, and will play them during his coming 
American tour. He has dedicated a ballade for violin and 
piano to Jacques Thibaud, which the latter will play this 
winter in Paris. N. De B. 

Crecir Arpen’s Parts APPEARANCE 

Paris.—Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, made 
her debut before the Parisian public at the Salle des Agri- 
culteurs on October 10, in a most interesting program. In 
excellent voice, Miss Arden won especial success in Mozart’s 
Non so piu cosa son, in Strauss’ Ruhe meine Seele, and in 





her American group of which the Water Boy, arranged by 
Robinson, was particularly interesting. The French groun 
included two excellent songs by Fourdrain. Mr. Labinsky’s 
admirable accompaniment added to the artistic finish of a 
delightful evening. N. De B. 


Raour Laparra’s New Comepy 
Parts.—Raoul Laparra has finished the music for a new 


lyric comedy, based on La Iflustre Fregora of Cervantes, 
and for two Zarzuelas. N. De B 


Vienna 
Vienna To Have Bic Musicav Festiva 

ViennaA.—Plans have just been announced for a big fes 
tival to be held in Vienna for several weeks next spring. 
It is to illustrate the evolution of Viennese music from the 
old Minnesingers to Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert 
and thence to the modern Viennese operetta, starting with 
Johann Strauss. A number of festival concerts will com- 
prise the program also performances at the Staatsoper. It 
is proposed to organize an efficient and unique propaganda: 
each inhabitant of Vienna is to pledge himself to bring to 
Vienna at least one visitor from abroad P. B. 


Miscellaneous 
AMERICAN Opera To Have DrespeN PremMiitre 
_Dresven.—Theodore Stearns, American composer, has had 
his opera, The Snow Bird, accepted for production here by 
Fritz Busch, director of the State Opera. It had its premiere 
at the Chicago Civic Onera, but this will be its first perfor- 
mance in Germany. Moreover, it will be the first entirely 
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American opera ever produced here, for Stearns is respon- 
sible for the words as well as the music. His new work, 
Atlantis, is nearing completion, and has already been heard 
by some of the leading European conductors, who predict a 
great success for him, Stearns received his musical training 
in Germany, being a graduate of the State Conservatory of 
Wiirzburg, where his Indian Suite will be produced this 
winter in his honor. Following the Dresden production of 
the Snow Bird, it will be performed in Wirzburg. 
WEINGARTNER TO TouR WITH VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 


Pracue.—Arrangements have just been completed for a 
tour of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in Czechoslovakia 
next spring. The itinerary will include no less than five 
concerts at Prague, where each of Weingartner’s concerts 
im recent years has been the biggest artistic and social events 
of the season. B. P. 


William Arms Ficher Now Ditson 
Vice-President 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Oliver Ditson 
Company, held in Boston, November 1, William Arms 
Fisher was elected vice-president of the company. For 
thirty years Mr. Fisher has been editor and publishing 
manager of the house, and will still retain his position as 
publishing manager. His able assistant, Charles Fonteyn 
Manney, at the same time now becomes editor, and David 
C. King becomes sales manager. 

Mr. Fisher was born in San Francisco of New England 
parentage. Both his paternal and maternal ancestors cani¢ 
to the Massachusetts Colony from England in the seven 
teenth century. Before going into music professionally, 
Mr. Fisher had a varied business experience that has since 
proved invaluable to him. He was a student of the voice, 
piano, organ, cello and theoretical branches, with experience 
as an organist, choir master and as a teacher. Upon first 
coming to New York years ago, he continued his theoreti- 
cal studies in canon and fugue with the late Horatio Parker, 
who then sent him to Dvorak, at that*time director of the 
National Conservatory of Music. For two years Mr. Fisher 
studied composition and orchestration with this master, and 
at the same time was instructor in theory at the Conserva- 
tory. 

A few days after Dvorak left New York to return to his 
beloved Bohemia, he visited friends in Boston before going 
to Paris to continue his studies there. This plan was laid 
aside temporarily, and he continued his teaching activities. 
in Boston when the position of editor and publishing man- 
ager of the Oliver Ditson Company was offered him. Since 
January 1, 1897, he has served this house in that capacity 
He took the position with the distinct understanding that 
the tone of the publications was to be raised, and those who 
are familiar with the situation know how well he has 
carried out this understanding. It is due to his lasting 
credit that he evolved the idea of The Musicians Library, 
and formulated the plans for making it the finest series of 
music anthologies ever published. He originated and built 
up the Music Students’ Library with its many volumes, 
which have played such a part in the educational life in 
the country. The Course of Study in Music Understand- 
ing, of which the fourth book has just been issued, was 
also planned by him in every detail. The Music Students 
Piano Course and The Philharmonic Orchestra Series are 
also the outcome of his active mind, not to mention many 
other items. - For thirty years he has been working con 
structively in building up the catalog of the oldest music 
publishing house in America, while at the same time quietly 
subtracting from it an uncounted number of publications 
that have ceased to function. 

In his creative work the song impulse has been predom 
inant, as the long list of his published works shows. Of his 
deep interest in folk music his book of Sixty Irish Songs 
in The Musicians’ Library is partial evidence, for the major 
ity of the unchanged Irish melodies it contains were, prior 
to its issue, wordless and unknown to the public. His re- 
cent volume of Seventy Negro Spirituals is additional evi- 
dence of his interest in folk music. In a word, he brings to 
the vice-presidency of this historic publishing house a rich 
background of musical, educational and business experience 








WALTER DAMROSCH, 


who last week began his forty-second season as conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. The photograph 
shows Mr. Damrosch at the piano, delivering one of his 
piano lectures on Wagner's Ring. This season the New 
York Symphony is playing a special series of thirteen con 
certs on Saturday nights for the radio public alone. They 
are given without an audience in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall and broadcasted by WEAF and associated 
stations. Mr. Damrosch’s lecture recitals alternate with 
these. (International Newsreel photo.) 
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LOS ANGELES OPERA 


Los Anceces, Car.-The only Wagnerian opera of the 
( c Opera offerings, Die ‘Walkure, drew a packed house 
It made a thrilling climax to a brilliant season. A dignified 
ind splendid production, it was not only vocally and or- 
chestrally inspiring, but also technically it showed the exact 
ne f experience. The orchestral work alone, under Rich 
ard Hager nan’s baton, was as near perfect as possible and 
drew applause and curtain calls for the conductor. Elsa 
Alsen, as Brunnhilde, will long be remembered. Vocally 
equipped to handle this exacting rule, she was balanced 
well against the orchestra without being overwhelmed 
Plunging into the great Cry of the Valkyrie in the second 
act, she electrified her audience with the power, the forces 
and vivacity of her rendition. The upper tones were full 
and powerful and entirely free from effort. Her appear 
ance also was typical of the character. Her work following 


this tremendous introduction was equally delightful. She 
made an ideal Brunnhilde. Paul Althouse won instant suc 
cess from his appearance in the first act His acting, 
especially when he drew the sword from the tree, was superb 


satisfying 
a full ap 


cut and entirely 


had 


His voice was at all times clear 
taklanoff, as Wotan, was convincing. He 


preciation of the dramatic side of the role. Vocally he was 
more than adequate. His artistic interpretations during the 
season have won him an admiring following. The Sieglinde 
of Cornelys was an agreeable surprise. She showed a fine 
appreciation of the dramatic possibilities of the role and 
left nothing to be desired in appearance Eduard Cotreuil 
was a convincingly somber Hunding and he gave a satis 
fying istenneat ition. Kathryn Meisle as Fricka was notice 


ably fine. Her voice is powerful and smooth and well under 
control. The octet was composed of local singers with 
grand opera aspirations Patricia Robazza, Florence Rus 
sell, Nelle Gothold, Marguerite Sigond, Hazel Rhodes, 
Lenore Ivey, Clemence Gitlord, and Elizabeth Happ com 
prised the group of Valkyries and sang the difficult music in 
a finished and professional manner 

Richard Hageman as general musical director, Desir¢ 
Defrere as stage manager, and Giacomo Spadoni as chorus 
master, deserve unlimited credit for the brilliant season, 
which, besides satisfying from an artistic standpoint, was, 
according to a statement from the stage by ludee Benjamin 


Bledsoe pronten of the association, a financial success 


SEASON 
COMES 


MUSICAL COURIER 


inasmuch as it paid expenses and it will not be necessary 
to call on the financial backers for a cent. The board of 
directors, headed by’ Judge Bledsoe, president; W. H. 
Clarke, Jr., Henry E. Huntington, Harry Colver, W. I. 
Hollingsworth and. William Lee Woollett, vice-presidents ; 
George Leslie Smith, secretary; Robert I. Rogers, treasurer, 
and Merle Armitage, business executive, deserve the credit 
MADAME BUTTERFLY 

Rosa Raisa gave a remarkable performance in 
Butterfly, October 14. She created a Butterfly sincere and 
tragic. With her One Fine Day she won an ovation. The 
flower duet with Suzuki was also beautifully done. Elinore 
Marlo as Suzuki stepped into the part as substitute for 
Kathryn Meisle. She lifted the role into the limelight by the 
fire and sincerity of her acting. She and Raisa worked 
together in dramatically intense concordance. Althouse, as 
Pinkerton, made a fine appearance, with Richard Bonelli 
as Sharpless. They did some fine singing and were both 
dramatically convincing. Eduard Cotreuil, as Bonze, made 
this small part effective. Trevisan did some good character 
work as Yamadori, while Oliviero as Gora was exception- 
ally good 


Madame 


Faust 

On October 18 there were two performances. The matinee 
offering was Faust, which proved of unusual merit in that 
it produced a Mephisto out of the ordinary in both appear- 
ance and interpretation. Baklanoff’s Mephisto was a sinister 
and menacing figure, sardonic in his interpretations. He 
created a Mephisto new to Los Angeles, which he sup- 
ported consistently with his splendid acting. Paul Althoyse 
gave an unusual performance of Faust. He also was physi- 
cally ideal for the part which he sang with distinction and 
acted logically. Owing to the indisposition of Luella Melius, 
Pauline Cornelys stepped into the role of Marguerite which 
she sang in an adequate manner. Her appearance was most 
satisfactory and her voice fresh and of good timbre. Rich- 
ard Bonelli scored as Valentine. Ruth Ellen Miller, a young 
local singer, was a fine Siebel, singing the Language of 
Flowers with vocal merit and charm. Elinore Marlo was 
a consistent Martha, dramatically and vocally, while Stephen 
Gambos made much of the small part of Wagner. The 
ensembles were fine and received much applause. 
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“A clear and resonant voice of appealing quality. He infuses a con- 
siderable amount of the dramatic element into some of his songs.” 


—Baltimore Sun. 




















MARIO CHAMLEE: 
ARMAND TOKATYAN: 


great little stepping stones to 
‘Don'ts for Singers.’ ” 


RICHARD CROOKS: 


is one of the most concise 








their careers. I 
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TO SING OR NOT TO SING 


BOOK ON 
by JAMES MASSELL 


TEACHER AND COACH 


a, COMMENTS OF PROMINENT TENORS: 


and clear treatises 


“Students as well as professionals will find the information contained therein as 
advise 


“I can honestly say there is a lot of worthwhile information for the singer in it. 


. Book can be procured at all leading music stores or at the studio. 
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I have seen on voice for some time.” 





in the singing world not to miss the 





everybody 
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Price $1.25 and $1.65 per copy. 
Telephone: Riverside 0922 





TO A BRILLIANT CLOSE 


November 4, 


AIDA 

The evening performance of Aida was overwhelming. 
Staged with great magnificence and supported by an excep- 
tional cast, it left a dazzling impression. Raisa as Aida out- 
did even herself, singing the role with superb voice and 
thrilling emotionalism. The Amneris of Kathryn Meisle, 
beautifully consistent, was sung, and acted. with artistry. 
Arroldo Lindi as Rhadames was vocally satisfying. Ed- 
ward ’Cotreuil, as the King, was unusually good. Patricia 
Robazza made an attractive Priestess. The Kosloff Ballet is 
worthy of especial mention both in Aida and the afternoon 
performance, and added greatly to all of the operas in which 
they appeared. 

A BEenerit CONCERT 

A concert was given at the Philharmonic Auditorium, 

October 17, for the benefit of the permanent opera chorus. 


A number ‘of. the -opera stars volunteered their services. 
Richard Bonelli, Kathryn Meisle, Desire Defrere, Eduard 
Cotreuil: and) Ruth ‘Ellen Miller, with Richard Hageman 
who appeared as pianist, gave a program .before a full 


house. The audience applauded to the echo and dispersed 
with manifest reluctance at the close of the afternoon. 
I 


“ 


Florence Foster Jenkins’ Verdi Club Recital 


“An Hour of Music,” said the program presented for the 
recital given by Florence Foster Jenkins, in the Ritz- 
Carlton ballroom, October 28, when Aldo Randegger, pianist 
and composer; Marion Stein, violinist, and Irene Gruenberg, 
accompanist, assisted musically, while Dmitri, classic dancer, 
was the terpsichorean artist. The appropriate Hallowe'en 





FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS, 


Founder and President, New York Verdi Club. 

program, the subdued lighting, the beautifully arranged 
stage with a mass of colorful autumnal flowers fringing the 
stage front, all this furnished an artistic background. Mrs. 
Jenkins “the New York singing president” began with a 
Mozart aria, followed it with songs in Frade by Rabey 
and Dell’ Acqua, and Goetz’ Melisande, and was so vigor- 
ously applauded that she had to add Joyous Birds (Phil- 
lips), Miss Gruenberg giving excellent accompaniments. 

Her last group was st: ged most effectively, consisting of 
Spanish songs in costume, La Espanolita (Penella) was sung 
with dash; La Tranquera (Friere), with contrasting quiet 
poise and Alborada, the closing song, proved a new Spanish 
song by Cosme McMoon, composed for and sung by Mrs. 
Jenkins on this occasion for the first time. Of course this 
latter number has guitar-like accompaniment, and the colora- 
tura runs and finish are all true to Spanish type. Follow- 
ing it the audience applauded so vigorously that she re- 
peated the entire song, sharing honors with the composer, 
who was at the piano. More flowers were presented her, 
testifying to the high esteem of Verdi Club members and 
friends, who largely made up the audience. Mrs. Jenkins 
is founder and president. 

Mr. Randegger’s contribution to the program consisted 
of melodious compositions of his own, pieces of grace and 
climax, as well as Liszt’s Harmonies du Soir, played with 
virtuoso effect. In the audience were many leaders in 
New York musical and club life, and at the close everyone 
remained for the social hour and dancing. 


Judson Announces Chamber String Simfonietta 


Concert Management Arthur Judson announces an addi- 
tion to its lists in the Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta, composed of eighteen members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, conducted by Fabien Sevitzky. The Simfonietta 
aims to present modern and classic music, and to familiarize 
music lovers with the beautiful literature for — orches- 
tra. Mr. Sevitzky, one of the bass players of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and a soloist of reputation, is well known as 
a conductor in his native Russia, and plans unusual programs 
for the Simfonietta’s coming season. 





Nanette Guilford with Concert Guild 


William C. Gassner, of the Concert Guild, announces that 
he has added to his list of artists Nanette Guilford, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera. A concert tour is being ar- 
ranged for Miss Guilford following the close of the Metro- 
politan season. 
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. And Now from Every Part of the Country 


Come Statements Like These— 


November 4, 1926 














‘Musical Denver Bowed Last Evening 
In Homage to a New Master When 
LAWRENCE 


TIBBETT 


Captivated a large and 
hospitable audience in a 
song recital at the audi- 





torium. 


“Few singers have ever 
received a more cordial or 
enthusiastic welcome, the 


result not only of his ob- 
Season 


1927-1928 
Now Booking 





vious vocal powers and 
technical perfection, but 
of ingratiating personality 
which proved nothing 


short of infectious.” 
Times, Oct. 9, 1926 





oe 


Los Angeles 


“Before an audience that packed the Philharmonic auditorium to 
capacity this great American singer-actor explored emotional 
and intellectual realms alien to the conventionally patterned 
artist, uncovering surprising areas of delight. Tibbett showed 
a baritone voice of beauty and flexibility, but his broad culture 
and sheer intellectuality would not permit him to be content 
with a mere vocal parade. And so he seized at the heart of 
excellent program offerings and showered his audience with 
vivid, tender, poignant pictures that will not soon be forgotten.” 
—Record, Oct. 2, 1926. 


Denver 

“Mr. Tibbett has a glorious voice of unusual 
conscious of the fact that he is always master of the vocal 
situation. Every song was given a most careful and scholarly 
interpretation. Blended with unusual dramatic ability, the 
singer is blessed with a most delightful sense of humor.’’— 
Rocky Mountain News, Oct. 9, 1926. 


range. One is 


Kalamazoo 


“Tibbett possesses a baritone capable of singing everything 
worth while in the concert or operatic literature, while, with 
true American enthusiasm, he accepts his task with a seeming 
relish.”—Gazette, Oct. 14, 1926. 





oe 


Victor Records 


Detroit 


“Tibbett is one of those joys of the concert stage—an artist 
with imagination enough to be interested in the lyrics of his 
songs, not merely a singing machine concerned entirely with 
the production of tone. After 15 years in concert halls I am 
almost ready to say that voice is only 40 per cent important 
in a vocalist. The woods are full of ‘nice voices’; scarce, 
indeed, are the singers who think as well as sing.’’—Evening 
Times, Oct. 12, 1926, 


El Paso 


“It is doubtful if ever before an El Paso audience heard a baritone 
of the richness, breadth and range of Mr. Tibbett’s voice. Sel- 
dom has a baritone appeared on a local stage who combined with 
tonal qualities of voice the dramatic qualities exhibited by Mr. 
Tibbett in a well-rounded program. From English, French, 
Italian and German music, Mr. Tibbett chose with exquisite 
taste selections that he interpreted in a manner that thrilled 
his hearers and brought forth tumultuous applause.”—Times, 
Oct. 6, 1926. 


San Diego 


“His mobile face reflects the moods of his songs, as though he 
were acting them, and this feeling for interpretation, together 
with his very human appreciation of his audience’s appreciation, 
colored his program with a sympathetic bond, which was re- 
flected in the enthusiasm of his reception by the Amphion mem- 
bership which filled the theater.”—Union, Oct. 1, 1926. 





Management 


Evans ~. aller 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 








, — 

Kansas City 

“Again obeisance to Lawrence Tibbett! Obeisance for all the 
qualities that made him beloved of the multitude last winter, 
and some newer ones that were as yet hints on the earlier 
program. Primarily for a deeply resonant baritone voice the 
which he has the sense to use properly.”—Star, Oct. 20, 1926. 


Columbus 


“In placement of voice, in superbness of diction and in the four 
languages he essayed, he was, as the athletes would say, in 
top form. His ‘Sapphische Ode’ by Brahms, his profoundly 
moving voicing of Somervell’s setting of Poe's poem of Annabel 
Lee under the title ‘A Kingdom by the Sea,’ his magnificent 
singing of the ‘Pagliacci’ prologue, with the inimitable sailor 
chanties that followed as encores, and his ‘Song of the Flea,’ 
worthy of comparison with Chaliapin’s interpretation, were high 
lights in a fine program.”—Dispatch, Oct. 16, 1926 


Bloomington 


“Lawrence Tibbett’s voice is but a part of Lawrence Tibbett’s 
art. He has a voice, a baritone voice, of the kind described 
as ‘God given.’ He has supplemented this by intelligent train 
ing, unceasing study and a knowledge of how music should be 
sung. His tone is what it should be, where it should be, when 
it should be. Which means that he knows how to control it. 
Bloomington and Normal hear many concerts. Singers with 
voices equaling that of Lawrence Tibbett have come before 
None before have held the audience in the hollow of their 
hands, as one holds a doubtful wild thing, and taught it the 
compassion of music.”—The Daily Pantagraph, Oct. 22, 1926. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
“lack of emotion” and apparently calculated effects, There 
is little danger, however, of these dissenters affecting 
Josef’s box office receipts. , : . 

A comparative newcomer who has likewise established 
himself in the affections of London’s music lovers is Jan 
Smeterlin. His rising popularity of last year culminated 
this season in his drawing a full hall of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. Their enthusiasm was somewhat checked by a 
group of novelties, Alexander Tcherepnin’s Four Ro- 
mances (op. 31). The pieces, however, are charming and 
were beautifully played. Smeterlin’s energy is still inclined 
to run away with him. His somewhat impetuous dynamics 
occasionally interfere with the melodic line, but his very im- 
pulsiveness convinces his hearers and rouses them to stormy 
applause. —— 

An American newcomer, Dorsey Whittington, a fine 
young artist of great promise, was well received. 

Coates Opens SYMPHONY SERIES 

The first of the two big series of orchestral concerts to 
open is that of the London Symphony Orchestra. Albert 
Coates was the conductor and in honor of the Weber cen- 
tenary started his program with the Oberon overture. For 
a novelty he conducted his own Suite Ancienne (aprés les 
vieux maitres), In it he has reversed the usual order of 
the day, for instead of taking old themes and embarking 
them in his own style, he has composed original themes and 
employed them in the style of the old masters. Cleverly 
done, melodious and pleasant to hear, it was very warmly 
received 

Walter Gieseking was the soloist on this occasion. He 
gave such a superb performance of Schumann's piano con- 
certo that he was forced to add an encore. A brilliant per- 
formance of Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony closed the pro- 
gram 

The first concert of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orches- 
tral series, under Sir Henry Wood, served to reintroduce 
Harold Bauer to London after several years’ absence. It 
was an all-Beethoven program and Bauer played the C 
minor concerto. He brought deep sympathy and under- 
standing to his task and allowed Beethoven to shine un- 
clouded by the mannerisms and “trimmings,” so often be- 
stowed upon him. London took Bauer to its heart with the 
old accustomed warmth. 

: Enp or THE Proms 

The Promenade Concerts have come to an end for this 
season. Right up to the last they kept their high standard 
of first rate soloists and interesting programs. Irene 
Scharrer has played for the second time to sold-out houses, 
likewise Myra Hess. Germaine Schnitzer made her sea- 
son's first London appearance under these auspices, and 
scored a big success. In fact nothing but the rigid rule 
of “no encores before the interval” made the audience finally 
let her go. Fridtjof Backer-Gréndahl and Franciszek 
Goldenberg, who made such a successful debut here last 
season, were two more pianists who had enthusiastic recep- 
tions, not to forget Moiseiwitsch, while Jelly d’Aranyi, 
Adila Fachiri and Claude Levy represented the violinists. 

One program in particular drew a crowd which made 
this concert a “promenade” in name only. It included 
among other things the Agnus Dei from the B minor Mass, 
beautifully sung by Margaret Balfour, and an excerpt from 
Purcell’s Dido and A=neas, sung by Joseph Hislop with his 
usual artistry. The big work was Beethoven’s second sym- 
phony. There can be no doubt about the musicality of this 
portion of London's audiences. 

The novelties were thoroughly international. They in- 
cluded Pan and the Priest, by the American composer, 
Howard Hanson; a Romantic Concerto by the Viennese, 
Joseph Marx; Ruralia Hungarica by the Hungarian, Do- 
manyi, and a Ballade by Germain Tailléferre. 


ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA 


Sir Landon Ronald’s Sunday Concerts with the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra, which proved so popular last sea- 
son, are well under way again and promise to be as success- 
ful as before. There have been even fewer violinists than 
singers. Fritz Kreisler inaugurated the Sunday celebrity 
concerts at the Albert Hall, with the success that has come 
to be synonymous with his name. Selling out Albert Hall 
is usually an event, but with Kreisler it is the order of 
the day. 

Isolde Menges and Lea Luboshutz are the only other 
violinists who appeared in recital. Luboshutz I mentioned 
earlier in this letter in connection with Josef Hofmann, 
with whom she played a Beethoven sonata, a Brahms sonata 
and the Max Bruch G minor concerto. Menges is an ex- 
cellent musician who is just coming into the concert field 
again after a prolonged absence. She plays with great 
sensitiveness and temperament as well as fine musicianship. 

A small contingent of young German student singers, call- 
ing themselves the Markische Spielgemeinde, have visited 
London and sung German choral music of the sixteenth 
century in such a way as to astonish even England, the 
home of choral singing. They are a branch of the German 
Youth Movement and are traveling about and singing in 
market places on Saturday nights and in church on Sunday 
mornings. Here they sang in St. Martins-in-the-Fields on 
Trafalgar Square. Their object is to promote friendly 
feelings between the nations and if beautiful singing can 
accomplish it they will be successful. 

CHAMBER Music 

It is still too early for much chamber music. A series of 
six Period Concerts, undertaken by the Nonesuch Press, 
which is to give examples of chamber music from 1580 to 
the present day, has started. They will probably deserve 
detailed discussion, however, so they will be reported on 
after they have progressed a little. 

Mildred Dilling’s harp recital might also come under the 
head of chamber music for she was assisted by the Ameri- 
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can pianist, Martha Baird, and the flutist, John Amadio. 
She plays with great taste and charm and her programs 
are always varied and attractive. Mildred Dilling is now 
on her way to America. 

The British Broadcasting Company has instituted two 
very interesting series of concerts, the National Concerts 
which are orchestral and take place in Albert Hall, and the 
International Concerts which consist of chamber music and 
are given in Grotrian Hall. The programs and artists 
promise to make these two of the most attractive series this 
season. 

There remains to be mentioned the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Opera Season which does not properly belong in London’s 
music season but which nevertheless is the most popular 
undertaking in this city and certainly one of the best per- 
formed—to say nothing of the quality of Sullivan’s music. 
For my part I would forego many a concert for the pleasure 
of hearing the Mikado. ce 


Sylvia Lent Well Received in Atlanta 


Sylvia Lent made her first visit to Atlanta under the aus- 
pices of the Atlanta Woman's Club and created a stir that 
augurs well for her return. “Of all the hundreds who heard 
her,” writes the reviewer of the Constitution. “It is certain 
there is not one who does not hope her appearance presages 
many more recitals in this city, for it is doubtful if a young 
musician ever won her first Atlanta audience more thoroughly 
than did Miss Lent. She is a splendid artist and seems pos- 
sessed of that peculiarity of soul which interprets the spirit 
of the composer. A slender slip of a girl, beautifully grace- 
ful and likeable, she seems to typify the best of modern 
youth.” Characteristic of the impression made by Miss 
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Lent on her audience was the remark of one enthusiastic 
member of the club arose after the last lovely tone of 
Miss Lent’s music had died away and said to her fellow-mem- 
bers, “Now I know who is Sylvia.” 

The Atlanta Journal devoted two columns to Miss Lent’s 
appearance. “Do you believe in fairies?” the review reads. 
“If you don’t, then you were not in the auditorium of the 
Atlanta Woman's club and did not hear Sylvia Lent play 
Cecil Burleigh’s Fairy Sailing. The Dresden critics who 
so aptly characterized Sylvia Lent as the young fairy of the 
bow was not mistaken, for when this slight young girl with 
the big brown eyes and the naive manner appeared, she 
simply wafted her fairy wand, the violin bow, and trans- 
ported her listeners into fields Elysian. She is every inch 
an artist and does not need to resort to any artificialities 
in her playing. It is filled with the glow of youth and the 
warmth and sincerity of a real individual.” 


Mme. Colombati Back from Italy 


Mme. Virginia Colombati, eminent vocal teacher, has re- 
turned from a four months’ stay in Italy, where she visited 
many of her former colleagues in the musical world. Mme. 
Colombati, besides being one of the most successful teachers 
of the day, has an enviable reputation behind her as an 
opera singer. Making her debut at the age of seventeen, she 
sang with great success in opera in Rome, Genoa, Nice, 
Milan, etc. Colonel Mapleson, famous English impresario 
who managed Patti and Gerster, saw at once the possibilities 
of this young singer and immediately engaged her for Lon- 
don, where she appeared for several seasons with brilliant 
success at Covent Garden in opera and concerts. This was 
followed by a season at the Metropolitan under Abbey and 
Grau, and an extensive tour of the United States. Return- 
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ing to Europe, for two years she toured Russia as leading 
prima donna with Battistini, famous baritone. Since retir- 
ing from the operatic stage, Mme. Colombati has devoted 
herself entirely to teaching. Her success has been marked, 
being one of the few teachers of the traditional bel canto 
method. Besides Josephine Lucchese, well known colora- 
tura soprano, Mme. Colombati has many other pupils in 
church, concert, and vaudeville. 





GOTHAM GOSSIP 











Dr. Alexander Russell, of the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
presented Marcel Hubert, cellist, October 18, and Marcel 
Lanquetuit, organist, October 27, under artistic and dignified 
surroundings, including a chamber orchestra playing the 
old Italian instruments from the Rodman Wanamaker col- 
lection, Thaddeus Rich, conductor. Youthful Mr. Hubert, 
playing the Montagnana cello, won praise. Mr. Lanquetuit 
was thoroughly at home in works by classic composers, in- 
cluding Handel’s first concerto; moderation in use of stops 
and in climaxes, with his own improvised cadenza, marked 
his playing. The feature of the recital was his improvi- 
sation in symphonic form on themes specially written for 
the occasion by the orchestral conductors, Delamarter, 
Gabrilowitsch, Hadley, Mengelberg, Stock and Stokowski. 
Sorting these themes at a table, organist Lanquetuit launched 
into a most effective performance, in four movements, giv- 
ing the opening theme, on the notes E-C-A, to heavy pedals, 
and ending with climax on the Hadley theme, F sharp-E-D. 
It was all very startling, and was heard with close attention 
by the many distinguished organists and others present. 

Hymn Society Dinner to MCALL 

Fifty persons gathered at a dinner, October 27, Town 
Hall, the Hymn Society honoring Reginald L. McAll on 
his accession to the presidency of the National Association 
of Organists. President Carl F. Price read letters of 
felicitation from Jane Whittemore and Rev. Dr. Merrill. 
“Our presence is a tribute to him” and “in various enter- 
prises he is known for his gentlemanly, Christian ways”— 
these were sentences heard. Mr. Sammond said that no 
president of the N. A. C. had better earned the presidency ; 
that under his careful guidance as chairman of the executive 
committee the association flourished as never before, also 
paying other tributes to Mr. McAll’s amiable, winning per- 
sonality. Walter Henry Hall quoted many examples of 
wrong phrasing in hymn singing, and said McAll’s job was 
that of minister of music. Dr. Rockwell of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary spoke of their hymn library, and Dr. George 
S. Webster, secretary of the American Seamen's Society 
(with which Mr. McAIl is associated) was introduced. To 
all this the honored guest of the evening replied in tactful, 
appropriate words, mentioning the touching, affectionate 
tributes. He spoke of the increase of interest in music ob- 
servable throughout America, including the big traveling 
choirs, orchestras, organs, radio music, all denoting larger 
interest in music. 

PROFESSIONAL WoMAN’'s LeaGue CONCERT 


The Professional Woman's League, through Mrs. John 
McClure Chase, chairman of the day, presented a program 
of variety, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, October 25. Florence 
Bullard and Clare Scheurer sang duets with effective style, 
the former also winning applause for her dramatic singing 
of the Ernani aria and songs, Mrs. Chase accompanying. 
Arvid Samuelson was greatly admired for his piano numbers 
by Chopin and Liszt, and Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan 
gave an informative and sensible talk on the National Mu- 
sic League. Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the Verdi 
Club, and Hon. Sol Bloom, well known politician, were 
among the distinguished guests of honor. 

Dickinson’s Brick Cuurcu Music 

Franke Harling’s anthem, The Day Is Ended, was sung 
by the choir of the Brick Presbyterian Church under Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, on October 24, when he also played a 
Meditation by Klein. Other works were by Cherubini, God- 
frey, Mendelssohn and Wagner. 

Yon Works at City CoLrce 

Pietro A. Yon was represented in Prof. Baldwin's organ 
recitals at City College—November 3—by his first concert 
study; November 7, his American Rhapsedy, and on No- 
vember 21 his Concerto Gregoriano will be heard. 


Else Harthan Arendt a Favorite in Oratorio 


Just now, when choral conductors are rehearsing the 
Messiah and selecting soloists, it is timely to recall that Else 
Harthan Arendt, soprano, has contributed her particularly 
beautiful work to twenty-four performances of this oratorio, 
which is one of her favorites. Notable among these perform- 
ances may be mentioned the Chicago Apollo Club, Swedish 
Choral Club of Chicago, Civic Choral of Kansas City (where 
the audience numbered 5,000), and a number of the better 
organizations in five other states. 

The Kansas City Star of April 12, 1926, in reviewing the 
Messiah said: “Mme. Arendt’s ,voice is most gratifying in 
that it is flexible, of plentiful body and intelligently used. 
Rejoice Greatly was no longer a show piece, but rather 
ecstatic and very beautiful.” 


Trabilsee Pupil Engaged for Tour 


Margaret Von Frank, who arrived in this country on 
September 15, was engaged for a concert tour immediately 
after her first appearance at one of the large New York 
theaters: She is the possessor of a beautiful voice of un- 
usual range, having a sweet, even quality throughout the 
entire compass, and is an expert linguist, having at her com- 
mand English, French and German, and the qualities that help 
make the thorough artist—beauty, grace and admirable stage 
presence, an excellent technic and good diction. Margaret 
Von Frank is studying with Tofi Trabilsee. 
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“Not many tenors—perhaps no other American tenor in the concert field—have voices 4 
of equal texture, beauty and capacity for emotional expression.”—Olin Downes, New r 
York Times, Oct. 22, 1926. : 

“He reminds one more persuasively of John McCormack in the Irish tenor’s younger ‘ 
days than any other singer we have heard in years.”—Irving Weil, New York Evening |& : 
Journal, Oct. 22, 1926. 4 

e : “A taxing program.” 4 

“Beethoven’s ‘Adelaide’ exemplified . € prog ie 

; : Pitts Sanborn, e- 
the full range of Crooks’ power in the New York Tel ; ; ¢ 
direction of vocal breadth, dignity and ie oraaial an > 19 26 “To hear a voice such as the God- § 
. Cc . ’ . . . ° et 
elevated sentiment. The performance given one of Richard Crooks in our § 
was one no tenor has surpassed here. fe oe i$ 
He made clear why the f or overs CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK anaemic singing generation is truly re- ° 
houses tried to capture him.” THURSDAY EVENING freshing. With the exception of Gigli, A 
Leonard Liebling, OCTOBER 2lst I know of no tenor voice which has in § 
New York American, SONG RECITAL its highest tones such a Caruso-like bril- 

Oct. 22, 1926. ot liance. Particularly the higher ranges 

“Made a notable showing.” ee en of his voice are indescribably beautiful. 

F, D. Perkins, : CuHaries ALBERT BAKER AT THE PIANO The success of the artist was uncom- 
New York re apogee Piicuiianine: monly warm. Indeed, at times it be- 

me Ch. ae, Fe NR ails ony 4 v0 Beethoven | came a triumph. The audience went 

- O del mio dolce ardor ............. Gluck alin, statiilen baceen ol the intibell 

“Sang a deuces wild game of pas- ee Ea Es SES Sgambati | — ae 6 © Intaxicey 
sion to the glory of himself, the beauty | Per Pieté ...................... Stradella | ing beauty of his lovely voice and for 
of a group of German lieder and the Stille Thranen SS CO OEE, .) ichumann this I cannot blame them.” 
utter absorption of his hearers in what Liebesfeier Paes opie Kine 2° 6 W eingartner Mais ; 
he was trying to do. What he was try- Heimliche Aufforderung ......... Strauss Taurice Halperson, 
ing to do was to sing beautifully. He Les Morts saaesinieers rinse ees Chausson New York Staats-Zeitung, 

a Le Réve, from “Manon” ........ Massenet 
did. N re ld Chevauchée Cosaque .......... Fourdrain Oct. 22, 1926. 
ew York World, Ah, Moon of My Delight........ Lehmens 


October 22, 1926. Onaway, Awake, Beloved. C oleridge-Taylor 














“Molten-silvered honey might describe the tenor voice of Richard Crooks. He sang the prize song from ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ with a lyric beauty we have not heard since Jean De Reszke.” 
Theodore Stearns, New York Morning Telegraph, 
Oct. 22, 1926. 





“The most distinctive characteristics of Crooks’ recital was his excellent tone and the fine control of it which he exhib- 
ited at all times. As in his recital last year, he displayed a wealth of fine tone. And these qualities, allied with a 


remarkably smooth flowing legato, produced interpretations full of color and convincing musicianship.” 
New York Sun, 
Oct. 22, 1926. 
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“When a singer like Crooks, without the least operatic “A singer of taste and skill, equipped with a voice ripened 
background, draws a large audience to Carnegie Hall, one | into something of great lyric beauty.” 





may expect a recital relying on merit rather than reclame. Irving Weil, 
So it proved.”—Richard L. Stokes, New York Evening New York Evening Journal, 
World, Oct. 22, 1926. Oct. 22, 1926. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 











OCTOBER 25 





Beethoven Association 

The Beethoven Association began its eighth season of 
concerts at the Town Hall, on October 25. Homage was 
paid to its patron saint by the performance of a youthful 
work, the Septet for chamber orchestra. The players were 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn, violin; Herbert Borodkin, viola; Em- 
meran Stoeber, cello; Harry Sacher, double bass; Fred Van 
Amburgh, clarinet; Louis Letellier, bassoon; and Santiago 
Richart, horn, and the performance a very good one, con- 
sidering that fhe players were only associated for this one 
time. The second part of the program offered a sextet, 
the English Singers. They presented madrigals, motets, 
and folks songs from their repertory, with that same in- 
comparable finish which has been praised here in reviewing 
their concert of the previous day. 


OCTOBER 26 
Felix Salmond 


Felix Salmond, cellist, reversed the conventional order 
of program making for string solo instruments by playing 
his shorter and lighter pieces first, and the heavier ones 
later. His first group at Town Hall, on October 26, con- 
tained two arrangements by Sam Franko—an Arioso by 

Jach and an Intermezzo by Vivaldi—followed by a jolly 
Allegro con brio of Guerini’s. Next came seven variations 
on a theme of Mozart’s by Beethoven, and after that the 
Suite (G major), for cello unaccompanied, by Bach. To 
end with there was the Cesar Franck Sonata, the same one 
that is generally played for violin and piano, 

In the few years Mr. Salmond has been here, he has 
firmly established his reputation as one of: the foremost 
cellists of our day. Technic is second nature to him, but 
it is, above all, his superb musicianship that distinguishes 
him from so many other players of his chosen instrument. 
It takes a lot of enthusiasm for the cello to listen to one 
of the long Bach suites without accompaniment, unless it is 
superbly played—and it was a rare interpretation, that held 
the interest throughout. The Franck sonata, one of the 
most genial works of the composer, was also given a fine 
performance by Mr. Salmond and his partner at the piano, 
Dr. Rumschisky. The house was nearly filled by an audi 
ence which offered generous and hearty applause. 


Hardesty Johnson 


Hardesty Johnson, young American tenor, made his debut 
as a soloist in New York on the evening of October 26, at 
the Steinway Salon. He presented a well chosen program 
which began with the old Englishmen, Jones and Purcell, 
went on to a group of Grieg, and ended with two songs each 
of Duparc, Strauss, Elgar and Horsman. The fine effect 
which Mr. Johnson obtained with the Grieg group (made 
up of Ein Traum, Ich liebe dich, Spielmannslied, and Eros), 
made one wonder why the Norwegian is so much neglected 
on programs nowadays. A song which particularly stood 
out was Duparc’s Phidylé, ideally interpreted, and other 
notable numbers were the fine Horsman songs, In_ the 
Yellow Dusk and The Bird of the Wilderness. 

Mr. Johnson has a strong, manly, lyric tenor voice of a 
most agreeable quality, even throughout the long range, 
and handled in a manner that shows long and good train- 
ing. He made a distinctly favorable impression. There 
was an audience which filled the hall, and called upon the 
singer for additional numbers after each group. William 
Reddick was a most proficient accompanist. 


George Mulfinger 

George Mulfinger, pianist, made a very definite success at 
his recital at Aeolian Hall on October 26, It is a pity that 
not more people heard him play, but, of course, unheralded 
newcomers cannot be expected to attract a throng. His 
program was of a most conventional sort, and all the more 
credit for that reason is due to his interpretative powers. 
He opened with the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue and 
followed it with Beethoven’s op. 110, a most difficult work 
with which to make a showing. In it Mr. Mulfinger’s beau- 
tiful tone and fine musical intelligence were particularly to 
the fore, and perhaps no vehicle could have been better 
chosen to prove his ability as a colorful and trustworthy in- 
terpreter. 

He then played Schumann's long Humoresque and gave it 
charm, vigor, delicacy and much color. Chopin, Sauer and 
Liszt—and one piece of his own—completed the list. This 
young American—a pupil of Emil Sauer—has much to com- 
mend him and will no doubt make his way as a concert 
artist—no simple matter in our over-crowded land. 


Doris and Cornelia Niles 


That the recital given in Carnegie Hall on October 26 
by Doris Niles, assisted by Cornelia Niles, was thoroughly 
appreciated by the large audience was demonstrated by the 
spontaneous applause which followed each offering. Ad- 
ditional proof of the popularity of the young dancers was 
evident in the quantities of flowers which were showered 
upon them. Doris Niles has won thousands of admirers of 
her art through her artistic dancing. at the Capitol Theater. 

The program was opened by the orchestra, under the 
direction of. Louis Horst, with Messagers Les Deux 
Pigeons, following which the two dancers appeared in 
classical numbers. The second group was captioned in- 
terpretative and oriental suite, and the final group was made 
up of Spanish dances, in which both artists.were captivat- 
ing. There was a certain vitality, vivaciousness. and charm 
about the work of Doris Niles which did not fail to win 
approval, and the graceful dancing throughout the evening 
of Cornelia Niles proved her an excellant assistant to her 
sister. The costumes for all of the dances were gorgeous 
invevery detail. Mr. Horst conducted the excellent orchestra. 


OCTOBER 27 


Signe Johanson 


Commemorating the centennial of Beethoven's death, 
Signe Johanson, Swedish pianist, opened her program at 
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Aeolian Hall on October 27 with two of that composer's 
sonatas, the Pastorale and the Appassionata. Vigor of 
touch, as well as variety and considerable individuality, in- 
cluding deliberate tempi, were in her interpretations. A 
group of four Chopin excerpts was generally praised, and 
the concluding pieces, by MacDowell, Grieg and Liszt, gave 
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opportunity tor display of technical fireworks. She was 
heartily recalled by a good sized audience. 
OCTOBER 28 
New York Philharmonic 
Joseph Szigeti, that fine Hungarian violinist, came back 


last Thursday evening at the Philharmonic concert at Car- 
negie Hall for another season in America. He played first 
the concerto in D by Mozart with the beauty of tone, finish 
of style, and whole-hearted devotion to the music that is so 
typical of all his playing. After intermission he was soloist 
in the first performance here of a poem for violin and or- 
chestra by Templeton Strong, the seventy-year-old Amer- 
ican composer, who has spent forty of them in Switzerland. 
It is called The Life of an Artist, and was written>seven 
years ago. An artist, peaceful and happy in country soli- 
tudes, allows himself to be drawn back into the giddy metro- 
politan whirlpool of his art, sees the futility of it and retires 
again to quiet solitude, to pursue his way undisturbed. It 
is a charming piece, ‘orchestrated with a sure hand and 
built upon some real thematic ideas. The bucolic sections 
at the beginning and the end come off rather more success 
fully than the whirlpool of life. Mr. Strong’s whirlpocl 
is not more than a peaceful, bubbling spring, according to 
modern orchestral standards. Szigeti, to whom the piece 
was dedicated, played it with all the love with which he 
gave the Mozart, and Mengelberg revealed all the beauties 
of the score. There was hearty applause for the work and 
the soloist. To end with there was a refreshing perform- 
ance of Sibelius’ famous Finlandia. 

The symphony which began the program was Ernest 
Bloch’s Israel, the first time it has been performed here 
by this orchestra, One got the impression once more that 
Mr. Bloch is a master of his medium and one who has 
something real to say, though hampered to a certain extent 
by the fact that he speaks in extremely short and disjointed 
sentences, 

League of Composers 


At Town Hall, on October 28, before a good sized audi- 
ence the League of Composers presented the Pro Arte 
Quartet assisted by Mina Hager in a program of modern- 
isms. The composers represented were of the ultras—Alban 
Berg, Arthur Honegger and Bela Bartok. The first and 
last of these were heard in string quartets, both apparently 
early works, being numbered respectively op. 3 and op. 7, 
while Honegger’s pieces were three short selections from 
Easter in New York set to verses by Blaise Cendrars—Les 


Paques a4 New York (neither the music nor the verses 
seemed to have anything to do with New York). 
Be rg’s string quartet is certainly not delightful. Frankly 


it is ugly, and probably intended to be. If it were ugly and 
strong, brutal, vigorous, vital—anything but what it is 
its ugliness might be forgiven. But it is simply weak, futile, 
affected, insincere. It leaves but little impression except 
of length and emptiness. It suggests that the composer 
might be successful in writing soft, sweet nothings but has 
not the stamina to do big emotional work, However, one 
hearing of such a work leaves one with too little knowledge 
of it for fair criticism. All one can do is to give the im- 
pression—and that is here done with reserve. 

The Bartok quartet is a horse of another color. It is a 
big, magnificent, passionate mood-impression, vigorous and 
vital in the extreme. It, too, is ugly in spots. Most of 
the harmony is dissonant, Melody in the old sense of tune 
there is little or none. And yet the work registers, It gets 
one excited, as all great music does, and on it is over 
there is regret that there is not more of it. 

Honegger’s fragments are light but interesting. They 
are less modern than the other pieces on this program (but 
modern enough!). Every once in a while Honegger strikes 
upon some harmony from which the dissonant note has been 
omitted. It sounds quite strange and lovely. One has the 
idea that he might write beautiful music if he wanted to. 
Sut, of course, he doesn’t want to. That would be dis- 
graceful and would bar him from the ranks of the elite. 
However, there were some passages that one could only 
term beautiful, so, at the risk of offending, one calls them 
beautiful. One would like to hear the rest of this Paques 
a New York, 
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OCTOBER 29 





Eleanore Rogers 


At Aeolian Hall, on October 29, Eleanore Rogers, Amer- 
ican coloratura soprano, gave a delightful and artistic hour 
of music before an audience which thoroughly enjoyed her 
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A DISTINGUISHED FIGURE IN THE 
WORLD OF MUSIC RETURNS TO 
HIS FELLOW AMERICANS 


America possesses in Richard Buhlig a 
pianist whose exceptional technical abil- 
ities, thorough musicianship and high 
musical ideals have won for him perhaps 
the most distinguished musical reputation 
ever achieved by an American pianist in 
Europe. 


His recent New York recital on October 20th 
called forth from the New York critics favor- 
able comment of which brief excerpts are here 
reproduced: 


“In the Beethoven A-flat sonata the interpretative talent of 
the pianist was disclosed with undeniable and specific musi- 
cianliness. His fine sense of nuance, fidelity to good taste and 
refined style and his utter absence of exaggeration compelled 
the admiration of his critical hearers.”—Grena Bennett, N. ¥; 
American. 


“Mr. Buhlig is an artist and his aims ate of the loftiest kind. 
He plays good music with a devotion and self-effacement which 
should not be valued too lightly. He has a large technical equips 
ment . . . his performance of the Schubert Impromptu had 
variety and color together with admirable clarity.”"—W. J. Hen- 
derson, N. Y. Evening Sun. 


“Mr. Buhlig has before shown himself an artist of sensitive taste and 
skill He is now enriched by years of musicianly experience here and 
abroad. He gave a performance of dignity, his interpretations combin 
ing a grasp of technical and emotional material, a sturdy characterization 
of salient moods from widely diverging masters.”——N. Y. Times 


“Richard Buhlig is an artist whose presence on our concert plat 
forms is a distinct musical gain.”—N. Y, Herald-Tribune 


“Simply, with no undue emphasis, Richard Buhlig definitely estah 
lished the sincere and unaffected manner that marked his playing through 
the evening a N.Y. World. 


“Mr. Buhlig is a mature student. He comprehends thoroughly the 
matter of nuancing, and plays with authority.”—Harold A. Strickland, 
Brooklyn Times 

“Time, tide and travel have not diminished a jot or tittle the seri 
ousness of Mr. Buhlig’s artistic aspirings. He possesses an excellent 
pianistic equipment, characterized by beauty and eloquence and he ji 
intuitively sensitive to the pace and design of a composition,”—/H/. / 


Peyser, N. Y. Telegram. 


\fter an alreadv booked transcontinental tour, Mr. Buhlig¢ 
returns to Europe Feb. Ist to fulfill his numerous concert and 
orchestral bookings. He will be available the season of 1927- 
1928 from Oct. Ist to Feb. 1st, only. 

E-xrclusive Management 
THE’ CONE ERT 
WILLIAM C. GASSNER 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


CHICKERING PIANO 
EXCLUSIVELY 
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Bessie Bowie, New York voice 
teacher, has been particularly 
happy in the preparation of singers 
for public careers. Here are pic- 
tured, left to right, Beatrice Mack, 
who gave another successful re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall last week; 
Ena Berga, who attracted consider- 
able attention with her New York 
debut last spring, and Daisy Jean, 
who has been well known as a 
soloist for a wumber of seasons 


BOSTON 











Munz Repeats Success 
Boston.—Mieczysiaw Miinz, painist, gave his first local 
recital of the season on October 20, in Jordan Hall. Mr. 
Miing has become quite a favorite in Boston, and a large 
audience was on hand to welcome him. His old weakness 
for formidable works was reflected this time in his choice 
of Schumann's Fantasia as the piéce de résistance of the 





















































ht sale — , ps past. 
program. Notwithstanding a tendency to prolong the pauses On 
between the various sections of this composition, Mr. Miinz THRE E + SING E RS F ROM THE BOWIE STUDIO 
played the fantasia with that techincal mastery of his instru- §=~-——-~-——-——— ne : : ao: i PATTON. FRED 
ment, sensitive regard for musical and poetic values, and ticity which have lena since won it nis. There were many pg 1d Catan: O. “Nov. 11, Philadelphia, Pa 
unfailing taste which have long since placed him in the recalls for Mr. Mengelberg. Nov. 15, Columbus, O. Nov. 7 Buffalo, N. Y. 
om ‘ . ary piani 2 . a OY! dec. 9, s, Cal. 
very front rank of contemporary pianists. He opened his Koveseyiveny Recurnepuces Iseet DADMUN, ROYAL Mass Dee 46 + Aegis, Sal 
list with six little sonatas of Scarlatti and also played pieces : . , , . ‘ : le fe Te age nee 28 ened ll ogg * 
by Medtner, Faure, Chopin, and Labunski. Mr. Muinz added Serge Koussevitsky continued his championship of Ibert DE ch, S_ Teton Mich. Ror. is Pit penn = 
a supplementary program, drawn largely from Chopin, at at the third pair of Boston Symphony concerts, October 22 Nov. 18, Wichita, Kans. PE Tris. "ASHLEY 
the insistence of his enthusiastic listeners and 23, when he presented, for the first time in this coun- Jan. 4, Erie, Pa, , Nov. 28, Chicago, Ill. 
j : try, the young Parisian’s three pieces for ballet, Les Recon- Ok a threes - rOnews “a ae 
McCormack at SympHony Haut = The work _ made . web gee Om pee age | — DAVIES, TU IDOR e PONS: ‘L ¥, 2 ROSA : 
7 ~, > ~ . 2 re > ale "4 =o J a - . - al 
John McCormack returned to Boston for a concert, October ideas of genuine musical worth, skillful use of color an ec. 9, Manchester, Eng. Mch. 31, Salt Lake City, Utah 
17 ‘be Symphony Hall, with the always competent Edwin craftsmanship of a high order. The Russian leader opened pies, HAFAELO Fla RAYMOND, GEORGE PER 
Schneider as accompanist. Mr. McCormack was heard in old his program with a relatively unknown symphony of Haydn Nov. 10, Shreveport. La. Nov. 19, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1irs from Peri and Bach, songs by Respighi, Bantock, Elgar, (B. & H. No. 3), not heard here since 1886. Why this ECHOLS, WEYLAND Dec. 2, “Amesbury, Mass. 
- 7 . wt st : 4 ! sah on ole t Chica: Yec, 4, Boston 
Ford, Quilter, Messager, and Dix, and in the customary work has been ao ~—s ao ae pases. aay in EL WAM’ ou IARTET Dec 8. Philadelphia, Penn, 
group of Irish folk pieces. The great tenor returned from the beautiful reading of Mr. Koussevitsky it emerged as Dec, 8, Cleveland, Dec, 12, , Trenton, N. J. 
; ag an sn om cilia imnairec music of a singular freshness and charm. The balance of ENGL Ish MADRIG AL SING Jan, 11-2 3, Chicago, fll. 
the Orient with his powers as an interpreter unimpaired. ERS Mc YP 
ss om : : , 4 p } wad I ‘Bros Pes 
His fine sense of the classic style was again in evidence in -s — a oo mgt br = Sk 1 Cleveland. 0. Restichr Ontoeiic 
his beautiful phrasing of the Bach air, while the impassioned uneral March from Gotterdammerung, e re u e F ARNAM. LYNNWOOD Feb, 1, Cleveland, O. 
song of Respighi gave him opportunity to display his gifts | Lohengrin, Forest Murmurs from Siegfried, and the Prelude Nov. 11, Westmond, Conn. RETHBERG, ELISABETH 
as a dramatic singer. Mr. McCormack still glorifies what- to Die Meistersinger—all played with the dramatic insight pinoy 22:23:24, quate Pa. ROSEN, ' MAS Va. 
ever he sings, even pieces of inferior worth. The large and communicative eloquence that distinguish Mr. Kousse- Nov. 4, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. — eden, Utah 
crowd gave the tenor an enthusiastic reception. James  vitsky’s interpretations of Wagner. The audience recalled Nov. 7, Philadelphia, Pa ROSEVELT, eEMILY 
Liebling, cellist, exhibited his abilities in numbers by Sitt, the conductor many times. : eo al i. | ee N ¥ aos: 8 i. New Briain Conn, 
° d “ “ - ¢ Vv. , wa, iN. ° rv. : 
Goltermann, Popper, Van Goens, and Cui ov. 12, ata, [> y Nov. 19, Stamford, Conn, 
= . . ov. IS uffalo, N. . Ss 
N. Y. Pui-narmonic Gives Concert , Nov. 16, vin le RU aA. SYMPHONIC 
The Philharmonic Society of New York, under the spirited WHERE THEY ARE TO BE “Nov. 26," Josetti HINE Nov. 4, Milwaukee, Minn, 
Nov. 5, St. , Minn, 
leadership of Willem Mengelberg, gave its annual Boston ae i 4 ov. Lancaster, Pa. s Now, ?, Faribault, Minn, 
concert on October 21, at Symphony Hall. Beethoven's 8 Announce GABRIL OwiTse H, OSSII Nov. 9, Dak Park, 
charming little eighth symphony, three excerpts from Ber- Nu. i" Toledo, (Oblo Pa. co 1 Normal’ 1, 
lioz’ Damnation of Faust, Hanson's symphonic poem, Pan = , F « al Jan. 27, Salt Lake City, Utah one 13, ‘Springfield, Mo 
and the Priest, and Weber's Overture to Euryanthe seemed ~~ r ny oO. Meh 2, ‘theese The” Minn HACI KET Th ALIC 7 at Nov. 15, Wichita, Kans. 
an ill-advised selection of pieces in view of Mr Mengel- Nov. 12, Chicago, Il. fr 15, Cleveland, O, HU CHES, EDWIN _ Noy. 17, Colorado Springs 
berg’s infrequent appearances in this city. Certainly it kept sl 18, 20, 21, erode. N.Y. BOF I, Lucie eA ag gf or iS wots Denver, Col. 
the audience down to half what it should have been and gave yrriotise PAUL mev. 1i, Syracuse, N.Y. Nov. tt, ewiebare, hs -" SALMOND, FELIX 
the great little Dutch leader insufficient opportunity to reveal Mev, i 18, Philadelphia, Pa. Nov. 13, Detroit, Mich. me at me bow eet : Nov. 12, Baltimore, Md. 
his justly celebrated abilities. Hanson's work, heard here Dec. 1, Detroit, Mich. _ Dec. 2-3, Cleveland, O. Nov. 14, Chicago, Ill. SAL ZEDO TARE a ena LE 
for the first time, proved workmanlike and effective, though —_ 1s, —_ » Pa co i “< Nov. 16, Fremont, O. SCHIPA, TI TO amon a 
hardly abounding in originality of ideas or of treatment. Mch 10, Johnstown, Pa. Nov. 26, Wichita, Kans eae. 31, Baltimore, Ma. Nov. 5, a Mich. 
Mr. Mengelberg had evidently spared no pains in the prepar- BANNERMAN, JOYCE CHERNIAVSKY TRIO Nov, 11-12. Seattle, Wash. Nov. 8, Winnetka, III. 
: f it and the s well received. Aside from a Feb. 15, Boston, Mass. Nov. 5, Belfast Nov. 15-16, Yakima, Wash Nov. 10, Rockford, Hl. 
ation of it and the music was we SS . Mch. 16, Milton, Mass. Nov. 6, Dublin ‘Ov. ie? t a Nov. 12, Columbus, O. 
little sluggishness in the second movement of the Beethoven, - aay “aces “gs y= Nov. 17, Spokane, Wash. Nov. 15, Flint, Mich. 
RR : . BARRON, MAY Nov. 8, Live Nov. 18, Bozeman, Wash. N ‘level 
the orchestra played again with that fine precision and plas- Nov. 5, Freehold, N. J. Nov. 9, Blackburn Nov. 20, Great Falls, Mont. ov. 30, Cleveland, O, 
eon Nov. 15, Indianapolis, Ind. Nov. 10, Hanley JOHNSON, ROSAMOND, and SCHOFIELD, EDGAR 
————————— _ AU Ete Dec. 8, Bridgeport, Conn. al He pacts " GORDON, TAYLOR Nov. 30, Haverhill, Mass. 
Ji 9, Montclair, N. J. Nov. 13, Reading : N 
BAUER, HAROLD” Nov. 14, Turnbridge Wells x lov,20- Brooklyn, N.Y. SHATTOCE, Abruge 
22, Rochester, N. Y. Nov. 16, Lianelly 4 eimar, Ger 
Nov. 22, ochester, N. Nov 18'S J Nov. 8-12, St. Louis, Mo. Nov. ‘; Eisenach, Ger, 
LENT ev, 38 30 Fe Wie Vad. pat on Mtunee Nov. 34-8) Omaha, Neb. Nov. Hamburg, Ger. 
€ ( . oy & sea 22.23 0 
oe 28, Chicago, Ill. Nov. 20, Bournemouth ad Le ‘Mahe seen sl 18, pripzig, Fay 
Nov ‘30, Buffalo, N. Y. Nov. 21, Brighton KOC HANSKI, PAUL : ply 18. B e yey Hoag r. 
VIOLINIST Dec. 6, Bristol, Va. Nov. 23, Ryde Dec Salt Lake C ‘s Utah Nov. 22. Colo i ws 
rc. ss Nov. 24, Southsea ae 7 . Sg agg vagal 
Dec. 9, Boston, Mass. - 627 B Saal * KURENKO, MARIA Nov. 25, Munich, Ger. 
Southern Debut Jan, 3, Cincinnati, O. a oe 4 — , Jan, 20, Lastegten, Ky. Nov. 28, Cassel, Ger. 
Jan. 4, Toledo, 0, Nov. 27,. London LAROS, ARLE Dec. 3, Vienna, Austria 
Of all the hundreds who heard Jan. 8, Topeka, Kans. Dec. 1, Plymouth Nov. 29, )) el Pa Dec. 6, Prague, C, S 
her in the auditorium of the Woman's Jan ie Madison, Wis. Dec. 3, Eastbourne LENT, SYLVIA ' : Dec. 13 3, Budapest, ondary 
Club, it is certain there is not one Jan. Reading, Pa. Dec. 4: Beth Nov. 11. Painsville. O SIM a4 ‘aii 
who does not hope her appearance pre- Jan. 19, Wheeling, Pa. Dec heltenham Nov. 14° Detroit, Mich. I ONDS, BRUCE : 
sages many more recitals in this city Jan. 21, Baltimore, Md CLAUSSEN. JULIA Dec. 12. Jan. * i Philadelphia Nov. 8, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
For it is doubtful if a young musician Feb. 4, St. Louis, Mo. Nov. 6, Tampa, Fla. - ata ’ . ’ Nov. 17, Waterbury, Conn. 
ever won her first Atlanta audience Feb. 6, Chicago, lll. Nov. 23, Meadyile, Pa. LENOX QUARTET Nov. 23, New Haven, Conn, 
more thoroughly than did Miss Lent Feb. 7, Iowa City, Ia. COATES, JOHN Nov. 22 Boston ee: Feb. 23, Stamford, Conn. 
She is a splendid artist.’’—Atlenta Feb. 8, Lincoln, Neb. Dec, 15, London eee ee, Pa. Mch, 9, New Haven, Conn, 
Constitution Feb. 20, Waterbury, Conn. CORTOT, ALFRED I evirgki MISC HA SOPKIN, = AN. 
. Feb. 25, Hanover, N. H. Nov. 4-5, Detroit, Mich. "Mew, 5, it. Lowe, Ike anne 3i-Jan. 1 |, Chicago, Ill. 
MGT. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Mch. 17, Dayton, O. Nov. 8, Lawrence, Mass. Nov, 9. Radees Chey’ Mo. STANLEY, HELEN 
. Mch. 24, St. Paul, Minn. Nov. 9, St. Paul, Minn. Nov. 14, Sinuee voli, Minn. rote Se Peele. a 
= : — = — : ———— Nov. 13, St. Paul, Minn. Jan. 7, We ellesley, Mane. 
Layee, MARY f STRATTON, CHARLES 
_ Nov. 4-5, Los Angeles, Cal. Nov. 10, Boston, Mass. 
Nov. 8, Bakersfield, Cal. Nov. 15, Washington, D. C. 
Noy. 10, San Francisco, Cal. Nov. 16, Baltimore Md. 
Nov. 13, Spokane, Wash. Nov. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 15, Moscow, Ida. Nov. 22, Buffalo, N. Y. 
q LIE BL ING, GEORGE Nov. 30, Memphis, Tenn. 
I 
Nov. 15, S. Bend, Ind, Dec. 2, Savannah. Ga 
Nov. 16, Kalamazoo, Mich. Dec. 3, Greenville, S. C. 
. Nov. 29, Sioux Falls, Ia. Feb. 24, Hagerstown, Md. 
BARITONE LONDON STRING QUARTET Feb. 25, Winchester: Va. 
Jan. 10, Cleveland, O. sU NDErtu S, MA 
ay LUCC HESE JOSEPHINE ° Nov. 14, Duluth, 
66 I RE I A IS GIVEN Nov. 16, ‘Philadelphia, Pa, Nov. 27, ge N. Y. 
I y L MACMILLEN, FRANCIS no 22, Chicago, Ill. 
ae 5, Bucyrus, 0. Jan, 12, Greenville, S. C. 
Feb. 7, Emporia, Kans. SW AUN, EDWIN 
a HE recital was received with enthusiastic appreciation by the large audience present. ‘When Dull Care,’ MAIER, GUY—PATTISON, nee. 3 aries, Pa. 7 
by Leveridge, sung with legato phrasing and style suited to the demands of that period (17th century), Nov. 4, Albany, N. Y. SZIGETI, JOSEPH 
showed at once the beauty of Baer’s voice, good breath control and all the requisites of an artist. ‘Believe Nov. 5, Boston, Mass. _ Nov. 18, Erie, Pa. 
Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms’ was interpreted with such simplicity and sentiment and clear ewe , Penromers. a THe ng % GUDOLP a 
enunciation that the attention of the audience was breathless. ‘Down Among the Dead Men’ was given with Nov. 12, Montevallo, Ala. TIPICA ORCHESTRA 
dramatic fervor. As an encore the baritone presented ‘Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,’ which proved Nov. 16, lohnstown, Pa. Nov. 4, Cincinnati, O. 
to be as lovely as the other numbers. In the aria, ‘Eri tu?’ Baer displayed his virtuosity and ability to bring ev Ate 17, ‘A Bartiord, Opes. rer c. Stee aerd, Va. 
to the audience a clear conception of the emotions of the character he portrayed by the dramatic force with MARTINELE L. eerOV ANNI Nov. 16, Gainesville, Ga. 
which he interpreted this song. His rich voice was shown to its best advantage in this aria which called for Nov. 14, Fall River, Mass. Noy. 18, Gulfport, Miss. 
P 4. : : 
reat technical resources and dramatic fervor. An encore was sung with fire. Baer’s last group was most oe £*Ge* we, , Sea D ang Sag IS j 
interesting and called forth warm enthusiasm from the audience.”—Portland, Me., Press Herald, Oct. 2, 1926. Nov. 16, He, Pa Ky. TOY, ERNEST ee 
Dec. 3- 11, San Francisco, Cal. Nov. St. Paul,- Minn. 
; MARTIN, BEATRICE TORONTL FLORA 
CONCERT that far exceeded the ordinary expectations was that given by Frederic Baer. Baer has been Miva Parts N. J. Nov. 2 Cortland, zy, 
heard in Portland before but at each appearance his voice seems to have grown in beauty and power. RJ 30, Wichita, Kan. WARDLE. CONEte 
Se distinct is his enunciation and so pure his tone that it is a pleasure to listen to him. His first group of MUNZ, MIECZYSLAW Nov. 22. Hartford C ak 
songs was written in the 17th century and included ‘When Dull Care,’ by Leveridge, ‘Believe Me If All uigeny, Cadaestl, 0. Nov. 24, Scranton, Pa. 
Those Endearing Young Charms,’ that exquisite song, sung with tenderness and sympathy, and ‘Down Among Ode ag omg + pee S we, 
the Dead Men,’ a composition in direct contrast to those which had been sung before. His encore was ‘Drink Nov. 6, Wichita, Kan. Nov. 30, Lancaster, Pa. 
To Me Only With Thine Eyes.’ Baer's real dramatic number was ‘Eri tu?’, in which his voice disclosed un- Nov. © One, Kar WELLS, PHRADIE 
expected power and dramatic ability. The artists closed the program with a group of five modern numbers, NAFGEL E CHARLES Dec ii, “roaklyn, N. y 
the composers being Americans. The last number, ‘Ro!ling Stone,’ by Hamblen, was sung with all the fervor Dec. 14, Fitchburg, ane’ a , 
and enjoyment that the type of song requires. He responded with ‘If I Were You,’ by Wells.—Portland, Me., gan 5, ‘Boston, Mass. WwW ERRENRARS ory ALD 
Evening Express, Oct. 2, 1926. : NEGRI, FLORA Nov. 4, Beloit, Wis. 
‘ Dec. 10-11, Cincinnati, Nov. 5, Dubuque, Ta, 
NEW YORK STRING ou ‘AR. Nov. 9, Madison, Wis. 


Nov. 14, Hartford, Conn. 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS—ORATORIOS—FESTIVALS nQvars: | euiomane Ufa. 6 Sen piewe, Col Oktn, 


as Grand Rapids, Mich. WHITE, RODESICK 


NEY, ELLY Nov. 28, Grapd Rapids, Mich. 
MANAGEMENT: HAENSEL & JONES STEINWAY HALL, N. Y. Ten. Pink © ZN ALIST EERE Pa 
Feb. 21, Lexington, Ky. Nov. Scranton, Pa. ” F 
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Mch. 22, Chicago, Ill. Nov. 15, Reading, Pa. 
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Henry T. Finck "Richard Aldrich W. J. Henderson 


The Musical “Hall of Fame” 


The Musicians Library 


NINETY-THREE VOLUMES ISSUED 
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Ernest Newman 


The Masterpieces of Song and Piano Music in a Series of | asasasas asa? 
Splendid Volumes. Edited with cAuthority 
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Engraved, Printed and Bound with Surpassing Excellence tH 
7 
PIANO VOLUMES 
COMPOSER TITLE EDITOR 
Bach, Johann Sebastian. Vol. I: Shorter Piano Compositions . ... . . . . Dr. Ebenezer Prout 
Bach, Johann Sebastian. Vol. II: Larger Piano Compositions ........ &. Ebenezer Prout 
Beethoven, Ludwig van. Vol. 1: Piano Compositions . ... . . oe me . Eugen d' Albert 
Beethoven, wig van. Vol. II: Piano Compositions . ...... . . « «+ + « Eugen d’Albert 
Brahms, Johannes. Selected Piano Compositions ........ ++ + + «+ « Rafael Joseffy ' 
Chopin, Frédéric. Forty Piano Compositions . . . ....... «+ + + «+ + + James Huneker 
Chopia Cangas The Goeater SE GP aE a 8 ae eens cee Ce Eiqpenet l 4 = 
: ar. ano Compositions. . a ee eee er ee . . Vincent d'Indy 7 
Cecil J. Sharp Grieg, vard. rane @ hgetce and Shorter Compositions , peer fie a ar ay ae “Bertha Feiring Tapper “Wa. Arms Fisher Granville Bantock 
Grieg, Edvard no Compositions. . oe A ea el —— Tapper 
Hay . , Franz | oseph: Twenty Piano Compositions. |. | | 1... . Xaver Scharwenka 
Liszt, en ung arian Rhapsodies . . eEeTIONS,. ca 9 ue + August Spanuth and John Orth ? 
Liszt, = Twenty © riginal Piano Compositions aE ag a . August Spanuth 
Liszt, Franz. Twenty Piano Transcriptions . . ete ca! oe . . Auguste Spanuth 
Felix. Thirty Piano Compositions. . ibe Oat » Percy Goerschius, Mus. Doc 
ozart Watteee Amadeus. Twenty Piano Compositions . Riis ath . Carl Reinecke 
Schubert, Franz. Selected Piano Compositions ......... . August Spanuth 
Schumann, Robert, Fifty Piano Compositions. = ae Nias ie Xaver Scharwenka 
Wagner, Richard. Selections from the Music Dramas . |. | | . | | ‘Richard Aldrich and Owo Singer in 
i 
PIANO ANTHOLOGIES iH 
7 
A wy Of French Piano Music. Vol. I: Barly Composers ....+ ++ + + + IsidorPhilipp @ 
A y of French Piano Music. Vol. a Modern Composers . .... . . . .  IsidorPhilipp ff 
A gy of German Piano Music. Vol. I: Early Composers . . . . . . . . Moritz Moszkowski 
sy of German Piano Music. Vol. i: Modern Composers . . . . . . . Moritz Moszkowski ; 
Early Italian Piano Music. The apreceoed and Clavichord . . + « « « « « Michele Esposito in 
Modern Russian Piano Music. Vol. I: Akimenko to Korestchenko . . . . ¢ onstantin von Sternberg ft —— . 
Charles Vincent Modern Russian Piano Music. Vol. ut: <a to hmaean , Constantin von Sternberg a) S. Coleridge-Taylor Vincent d’Indy 
Twenty-four Negro Melodies . . . « « Transcribed for the Piano by S. Coleridge-Taylor fy 
SONG VOLUMES fH 
Brahms, Johannes. Forty Songs. High voice; Lowvoice . . ...... James Huneker [fF 
Franz, obert. Fifty Songs. igh voice; hi a ae Pea powics | 
Grieg, Edvard. Fifty Songs. High voice; Low voice . . . . . « . «© « ee + « Henry T. F jinck E 
Han el, George Frideric. Vol. 1: Songs and Airs. High voice. . . « « « « Dr, Ebenezer Prout i 
Handel, George Frideric. Vol. I]: Songs and Airs. Lowvoice . . . . . ._. Dr. Ebenezer Prout E 
ensen, "Adolf. Forty Songs. High voice; Lowvoice, . . . . . . . . . . William Foster Apthorp ; 
Liszt, Franz. Thirt Songs. High voice; Low voice ce Ne . « « « Carl Armbruster 
‘ schubert, Franz. Fifty Songs. High voice; Lowvoice .. . . o wate ee Henry T. Finck 7 
Robert. Fifty Songs. High voice; Low voice . : ee . W. J. Henderson In 
Strauss, aipnes. _Fosty ongs. High voice; Lowvoice. . . . 2. 2 5 2 1 1 SL dames Huneker 7 
‘chatkovsky, P Forty Songs. High voice; ata voice . . ~ + + 6 + « « « « dames Huneker i 
Wagner, Richard Lyrics for Soprano. . . . ere, oP ak, ee Ae . . Carl Armbruster ad 
wees. Lyrics for Tenor . gave ter at see 6 0 8 0 « eo Qe emeeeees | ae 
witht Richard. Lyrics for Baritone and Bass ........ » + «© « « « » Carl Armbruster 
Hugo. Fifty Songs. High voice; Low voice. . . . + « + «© « « » Eenest Newman 





Bertha Feiring Tapper Rupert Hughes Michele Eposito Dr. Percy Goetschius 


SONG ANTHOLOGIES 


Eesty Italian Songs and Airs. Vol. I: Caccini to Bononcini. High voice; Low voice . Pietro Floridia 
Early Italian Songs and Airs. Vol. i: Provenzale to Supriani. High voice; Low voice . Pietro Floridia 
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Fifty ee Bem WOMGO> LOW VOM. . «2 0 « « A ae Henry T. Finck 4 

Fifty Shakspere Songs. High re Low voice , , ‘Charles Vincent, Mus. Doc 7 

French Roane. Vol. : Bemberg to Franck. ‘High voice; Low voice. . . . Philip Hale inl 

odern French Songs. Vol. Ul: Georges to Widor. High voice; Low voice . ._. Philip Hale f 

Russian Songs. Vol. I: Alpheraky to Moussorgsky. High voice; Low voice . Ernest Newman 5 

Russian Songs. Vol. II: Moussorgsky to Wihtol. High voice; Low voice . | Ernest Newman 7 
i vian Songs. Vol. I: Alfven to Kjerulf High voice; Low voice Reinald Werrenrath 

< dinavian Songs. Vol. II: Lange-Miiller to Winge. ao voice ; Low voice Reinald Werrenrath i 

One Hundred |- Fol yee s. Medium voice . . ‘ Cecil J. Shar, un 

One songs of All Nations. Medium voice |. pier. oe % Granville Bantoc 7 

One Hundred Songs by Ten Masters. High voice; Low voice . . . .. . . . « Henry T. Fink & 

Vol. I: Schaeert, Schumann, Franz, Rubinstein, Jensen ft 

One apeeeee fo ngs = a Ten Masters. High voice; Low voice... .. ~jn” Henry T. Finck in 

: Brahms, Tchalkovsky, Grieg, Wolf, Strauss tt 
One| ae tee Songs of Engl land. High voice; Lowvoice . . . . . . «. « « «. Granville Bantock 

Seventy Negro Spirituals. High voice; Lowvoice. . . . ... =... . « » William Arms Fisher il 

Seventy Scottish Songs. High voice; Low ae a eee rn 
Sixty Folksongs of France. Mediumvoice. . . . . - 6 1 ee eee es . Julien Tiersot 
Sixty Irish Songs. High voice; Low voice . . 7) ii D0 0 0) 2 2 2 William Arms Fisher 
Sixty Patriotic Songs of All Nations. Mediumvoice. . ...... .. . . « Granville Bantock 
Songs by Thirty Americans. High voice; Lowvoice . . . . . . 1. ee . . Rupert Hughes 
Songs from the Operas for Soprano ; . athe §5\ attains o piety ¢ s 2 « « Ie s & Krehbiel 
Songs from the Operas for Mezzo Soprano ~~ ee eee ee ees 
Songs from the Operas for Alto. . a de +s ae os aks ee Oe E. Krehbiel 
Songs from the Operas for Tenor . . Se eee ee ere Fe 
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Viadimir Graffman Pupils Heard 

Pupils of Vladimir Graffman gave a recital in DeWitt 
Clinton High School Auditorium, October 31, before a 
audience. These young violin students did justice to the 
music they played and reflected great credit on the ability 
and skill of their instructor Mr. Graffman may well be 
proud of the exceptional talent that he has to work with, as 
of the results his training has already produced. As 
students ample evidence of technical ex- 
musicianship. Outstandingly good was the 
Blitz, who offered the Samartini-Elman 
Canto Amoresno as one of her numbers. Ethel Brown de 
serves special mention for her technical efficiency in Vieux- 
Rossign le. Little Abe Zifkin received the ap- 
efforts usually incite, this time with the Hauser 
Master Zifkin has a technic, freedom 
of style and warm tone that promise much for his future. 
Sidney Horwitz did well with the Vitali-Auer Giaconna. 
ambourakis offered skillful and artistic work in the 
wement of Tschaikowsky's concerto. Josef Gingold 
program to a satisfactory conclusion with a 
musicianly interpretation of three difficult numbers by 
Dvorak-Kreisler, Paganini-Kreisler and Wieniawski, dis- 
playing a smooth, clear quality of tone that was delightful. 
Other participants on the program were: Bessie Aronow, 
Bernard Tabachnick, Earl Odell, Irving Dodis, Sidney 


large 


well as 
a whole the gave 
cellence arid 


pl aying of Silvia 


temps La 
plause his 
Hungarian Rhapsody 


Nicos ( 
first m 
brought the 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Schneider, Saft Appel, Murray Bernthal and Rose Shuely. 
Diana Graffman provided sympathetic accompaniments 
throughout the program. 


Bori Concert Tickets Sold in Three Hours 
“All seats Bori concert sold in three hours. Is there any 
objection to selling five hundred seats on stage,” so read a 
telegram received by the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., 
from the Richmond News Leader which is sponsoring a 
concert series in that Virginia City. Mme. Bori recently re- 
turned to the United States on the S. S. Paris, and the 
foregoing telegram greeted her on her arrival. As this is 
the first time the lovely soprano is making a concert tour 
in several years the interest in her has been especially great. 
Miss Bori’s present tour began October 28 in Richmond, 
and includes many southern cities and a Pacific Coast tour. 


BERLIN 


(Continued from page 5) 
Edna Thomas, making a specialty of negro 
spirituals and negro-song in general, also returned to us. 
After her first concert, last season, | had occasion to write 
about the excellent impression produced by her character- 
istic her charming manner of diction, the original 
flavor of her style. She gave a recital with a similar pro 
gram recently in which she was equally successful. Dore 
Lesser played the accompaniments, ably assisting the singer 
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and convincingly ‘peculiar spirit of the 
negro music. 
Elizabeth 
gram, with 
the program 
come to 


entering 
Day had announced an entire Respighi pro- 
Respigh as conductor. At the last moment 
had to be changed, Respighi being unable to 

Berlin. Oskar Fried conducted instead, replacing 
Respighi’s orchestral works with Mozart and Beethoven. 
The soloist sang two Respighi numbers, an aria of mediocre 
interest, and the well known, effective arrangement of 
Monteverdi's Lamento d’Arianna, with intelligence, culti 
vated taste and fair vocal means. 

Rudolph Laubenthal and Alexander Kipnis, both well 
known to the American public, have also given recitals. 
Kipnis is the more refined vocalist of the two, while Lauben- 
thal has the more powerful voice. Both have highly esti- 
mable qualities. 

Sziceti’s Great ArT 

Joseph Szigeti has played here previous to his departure 
for America. Admirable as his art was years ago, it is 
continually growing. The climax of his impressive program 
was a glorious performance of the Bach Chaconne. A 
sonata for violin alone, by Ysaye, dedicated to Szigeti, is 
one of a set of six sonatas, which ‘the great Belgian master 
has written for six younger colleagues. It is a fine piece 
of workmanship, highly interesting trom the violinistic point 
of view, and also valuable musically. Szigeti was ably 
supported at the piano by Ignaz Tiegermann. 

Francis Aranyi is also a violinist of prominence. His 
peculiar grace, ease and elegance, his lovely tone and nimble 
technic, combined with sterling musical temperament, make 
his playing unusually attractive. His program contained 
pieces by Ernest Bloch and Barték’s fine Rumanian folk- 
songs, skillfully transcribed for violin by Székely. Violinists 
will quickly turn to these remarkable and grateful pieces, 
played for the first time on this occasion. 

Huco LeicHTEeNtritTT. 
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New Yorkers to Hear Mme. Bucciantini 


Mme. Alina Bucciantini, who will make her New York de- 
but in a song recital at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
November 14, is a newcomer to the musical field here, al- 
though she lived in Washington for several years before 
she took up a professional career in singing. 

Mme. Bucciantini is a native of Florence, Italy, where she 
studied singing with her mother and later with the famous 
teacher, Vannini, now deceased. Her father was one of the 
leading music critics of Italy. Soon after the war she 
came to America, to settle in W ashington with some friends. 


MME. BUCCIANTINI AS OPHELIA 
Acquainted, through her family connections with the lead- 
ing Italian operatic artists, she often saw them when they 
visited Washington and sang at private affairs with a num 
ber of them. Such foremost singers as Ruffo and Stracciari 
insisted that it was not right of her to keep such a 
talent as was hers from the public, so in 1923 she returned 
to Italy to study seriously for her professional career, work- 
ing in Milan with Mme, Bruschini and coaching with Maestro 
Anselmi. Her first engagement, in 1924, was at Mortana in 
Piedmont. Scheduled for six performances of Traviata, she 
sang no less than twenty-nine before the public demand to 
see her was satisfied. Her success led immediately to en 
gagements at Spezia, Vienna, Asti and Acqui, where she 
met with no less favor. Then came an engagement to sing 
at Pisa the role of Colombina in the opera of Mascagni, Le 
Maschere, which is seldom produced on account of the 
great expense involved. Following a fresh success in this, 
Tita Ruffo especially selected her to sing Ophelia to his 
Hamlet in two special performances given at Pisa in October, 
1925. So satisfied with her singing was the great baritone 
that he presented her with a gold medal and a signed photo- 
graph and declared publicly that she was the best Ophelia 
he had ever sung with in all his years of appearances in 
Hamlet. 

Her next call was to the most important theater in Spain, 
Liceo in Barcelona, where she sang leading soprano roles in 
La Cena delle Beffe, Les Huguenots and Eurydice, all of 
these appearances being attended with the usual success. 
From there she returned to Milan, which she had hardly 
reached before she was called upon one afternoon to step in 
at the Teatro Carcano and sing Violetta in Traviata without 
a rehearsal, taking the place of a singer who had been pro- 
tested. Originally eng: aged for two performances of the 
opera, she was retained for four more, so much did she 
please the audiences. 

This fall, business interests called her to Washington for 
a short stay. She expected to return in October but was 
persuaded to remain in New York, where she has been 
coac hing with the well known teacher, Estelle L iebling, and 
will give a recital, though numerous engagements await her 
in Italy. After her only appearance, on the afternoon of 
November 14, she will return immediately to Italy. 
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Vienna, June 3, 1926. “... the Moonlight Sonata espe- 
cially, was played with deep understanding and in fine 
style, and ensured for this rushy the respect which 
Berlin and Prague have dexvste oewet upon him.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


UMBERTO BEDUSCHI 
AND SOME OF HIS 
PROFESSIONAL 
PUPILS. 


(Center) Sig. Umberto Bedu- 
schi, formerly leading tenor of 
the Argentine Theatre, Rome; 
Royal Theater, Madrid; Impe- 
rial Theater, Moscow; Covent 
Garden, London, etc., ts one of 
the busiest voice teachers in 
Chicago and many of his pu- 
pils are making names for them- 
selves in the professional field. 
(Upper left) Lawrence K. 
Wiley. lyric tenor, has been 
engaged for the Cuyler Metho- 
dist Church in Oak Park and 
will also appear in recital. (Up- 
per right) William Davies, lyric 
tenor, who will continue as 
choir director of the Park 
Manor Congregational Church 
‘and as soloist at the Temple, 
besides filling a number of con- 
cert engagements. (Lower left) 
William Rogerson, lyric tenor, 
recently with the Chicago Op- 
era Company, is booked for the 
entire season in concert. (Low- 
er right) Emil Rousseau, dra- 
matic tenor, will sing a number 
of recitals in French, Italian, 





German and English on his com- 
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$1,000; she is now playing as cellist in the Marianne Kneisel 
String Quartet. 





Frantz Proschowsky Studio Notes 


Roy Wall, who the Musicat Courter said had a “voice 
like a Middleton” and “interpretation like David Bispham,” 
has opened a studio in Kansas City as associate teacher of 
the Frantz Proschowsky New York Studio. 

Madeline Hulsizer filled an engagement in Albany the 
week of October 18, and was soloist with the Relief Society 
for the Aged, Inc., Hotel Astor, October 25. Jeanne Fonda 
sang the prima donna role in Sunny for two weeks during 
the illness of the prima donna. Adel Vasa is engaged at 
the Rivoli, and aiter her New York opening will tour 
through Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Memphis, San Antonio and Atlanta. 

Ruth Wilkinson Hartzell gave a song recital in Alliance, 
Ohio, October 1. The Alliance Review of October 2 writes: 
“Ruth Wilkinson Hartzell of New York comes with a 
spiritual message manifest through the medium of song 
With a background of culture, exceptional training, dom 
inated by sincere purpose, her success is assured. Surprising 


* volume, exquisite purity and perfect ease distinguish het 


tone production. There is a refreshing absence of tonal 
strain and pyrotechnics. Perhaps Miss Hartzell’s greatest 
skill lies in accurate interpretation. She penetrates the mood 
and significance of each composition in a way that reaches 
the mind and heart of her audience.” 
Muriel La France will appear as soloist with the Mozart 
Club of Madison, Wis., November 23. 
quero 
Muzio’s Success in Concert 
Since finishing her season with the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco opera companies, and previous to opening the 
Chicago Civic Opera season, Claudia Muzio has been mak 





ing tour through the West. 





ing a concert tour The following telegrams tell of her 
recent success in EF] Paso (Tex.) and Denver (Colo.) 


El Paso, Tex., Octol 14, 1926 The half has never bee 

a0 She was the gorgeous, dramatic, 

ever hope to hear and s¢ All of El Paso is agog about her 

Woman’s Club is back on the musical map. Writing. (Signed 

Johnsen and Mrs, Warner 
Denver, Col., October 20, 








1926.—Muzio perfectly 


(Signed) Arthur M. Oberfeldet 


Raisa and Mason Created Turandot Role 


Scandiani 





(Signed) 


Mister Insull Regards 





Naumburg Prize Winners 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation will pre- 
sent the following young artists in New York debut recitals 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Manuscripts (Chamber and Orchestra Music) 
should be sent under nom de plume to William B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 

Lorenz Publishing Company—$660 in twelve cash 
prizes offered for the most attractive unpublished 
anthems submitted before February 1, 1926. For 
further information address Lorenz Publishing Co., 
70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Rubinstein Club of Washington—$100 for women’s 
choral (three or four parts) open to American citi- 
zens. Manuscripts must be received by December i, 
1926. For further information address Mrs. 
Rabbitt, 312 Cathedral Mansions Center, Washing- 
ton, D 

National Association of Harpists—$1,000 for harp 
solo, chamber music including harp, or symphonic 
poem for solo harp and orchestra; to be sent bearing 
motto on outside of sealed envelope, before December 
15, 1926, to the Association headquarters, 315 West 
79th Street, New York City. 

Century Theater Club—$2,000 for play of three or 
more acts by American author, manuscripts to be for- 
warded before January 1, 1927. For further informa- 
tion addiess Esther L. Leigh, 697 West End Ave., 
New York City. 

Hot Springs Centennial Celebration Club—-$1,000 
for best historical scenario concerning Hot Springs, 
around which pageant may be built. For further in- 
formation address F. Leslie Body, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Ass’n. Alessandro Scarlatti—Coolidge composition 
contest, open to Italian and American citizens, offers 
3,000 lire for a chamber symphony for an orchestra of 
from eight to fifteen instruments, and 3,000 lire for 
sonata for flute and piano. Manuscripts must be sent 
before March 1, 1927, to the Association at Piazzetta 
Sedil Capuano, 32, Naples, Italy. 

Musical Fund Society (Philadelphia)—$10,000 in 
prizes for chamber music compositions of from three 
to six instruments—first prize, $5,000; second $3,000; 
third, $2,000. Compositions must be submitted before 
December 31, 1927, to J. H. Ingham, 1213 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











this season: Margaret Hamilton and Sonia Skalka, pianists, 
and Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist. These artists were selected 
trom a large number of applicants by a jury consisting of 
Alexander Lambert, Benno Moiseiwitsch and Mischa Elman, 
the preliminary auditions having been conducted by the 
National Music League. 

Margaret Hamilton is a native of Ohio and received her 
training from Elisabeth Strauss at the Institute of Musical 
Art. She has appeared as soloist several times with the 
Cleveland Orchestra and this season will play as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra in New York under 
Willem Mengelberg, on November 13; with the Cleveland 
Orchestra in Youngstown, Ohio, on January 23, and later 
in Cincinnati with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Sonia Skalka has studied at the New England Conserva- 
tory in Boston, and for the past four years with Hans Ebell 
of that city. Phyllis Kraeuter studied with Willem Willeke 
at the Institute of Musical Art, receiving the first prize of 


Teacher of Singing 


Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 215 West 98th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 5143 
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Metropolitan Opera Company :: r 


Address: Loulse Hunter Management 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 





A GRACE GELLIN 


n told of 
marvelous being 


We 


Mr 


marvelous, She i 
Audience charme 


extremely fascinating and glorious personality 

and thrilled Have had marvelous reports from every engagement 
Please tell Muzia we love her She is certainly charming and live 
beyond ali advance publicity Kindest regards and best wishe 


8 
The Chicago Civic Opera Company sends out the follow 
ing duplicate cable, dated Milan, October 7, 1924 
Chicago Opera Co Chicago 
Glad to announce you that Maestro Puccini and Toscanini selected 
Raisa and Mason for the creation of the two female roles f 
Turandot which will have the world premiere next April at La 
Scala stop For the baritones role Rimini stop Please communicate 
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NEW YORK STUDIO 
at No. 18 East Eighth St. 
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Mr. Johnson made his New York debut as recitalist at Steinway Hall, 
October 26, receiving a series of unusual notices from the critics of the 







daily papers: 







There is no question about the beauty, power and artistry of his volce, the faultlessness of 
his diction, and the compelling charm of hi interpretive style N Y. American, October 
27, 1926 








Mr. Johnson seemed to be in possession of unusual knowledge in the essentials of good 
inging His voice is a good one, with plenty of power, and would be heard to better advan 
tage in a larger hall He produced it with technical certainty and his diction was uncom 






monly clear, His assurance in matters of style reminded the hearer of his famous teacher, and 
his poise and taste were at all times pleasing He 


and won success.~-N, Y, Sun, October 27 






gang to a large and appreciative audience 








His singing reminds one of the story of the artist who, when asked how he mixed his paints, 
replied, ‘‘with brains, sir!’’ That’s the way Hardesty Johnson sang his program Ww. Fe 
Evening Post, October 27. 

Mr. Johnson ranged in style from Purcell to Elgar, Grieg, Dupare and Strauss, always with 






intelligent discrimination. The voice disclosed often a clarion power of youthful timbre, while 


the singer’s diction in three language 
N. Y October 27. 






was equally a vehicle for emotional content of his songs.—- 






Times, 





attitude of sincerity and moments of 






Mr. Johnson has a pleasing manner of approach, an 
dramatic fervor.—-Herald-Tribune, October 27. 
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D; a novelty by Ibert, Rencontres, of which three out of the 
five sketches for ballet were rendered; Debussy’s Nuages and 
Fetes, and the ever loved Prelude to the Meistersinger. 
Alfred Cortot, popular French pianist, was soloist, with the 
choice of the Schumann concerto as his vehicle. The Ibert 
number, around which interest centered, was, on the whole, 
a disappointment. The ideas are by no means new and many 
have said them in far better ways than Mr. Ibert. The 
sketches, as presented on this occasion, seemed utterly trivial 
and purposeless. No matter how impressionistic the form, 
the essence must be felt. This fact was lacking to a pathetic 
degree in Mr. Ibert’s contribution, especially noticeable in the 
Tango. Les Bavardes was poorly constructed noise. De- 
bussy followed as a solace; there is no question that these 
two nocturnes will come to hold one of the foremost places 
in the Debussy repertory of orchestral music. What a rap- 
turous way the composer has of saying what he has in mind. 
Needless to add that Mozart and Wagner won for Mr. Dam- 
rosch and his men warm recognition of an excellent perform- 
ance, 

Mr. Cortot gave to Schumann a brilliant interpretation. 
As far as technic and perfection to details go, it was an 
individual performance. There were times, too, when the 
lovely liquid and limpid style of Mr. Cortot was distinctly 
heard, and wistful, tender Schumann was often revealed. 
The finale brought to the pianist a tremendous ovation, he 
was recalled time and time again. The program was repeated 
at Mecca Auditorium on October 31, Mr. Damrosch announc- 
ing to the audience that it celebrated the fiftieth birthday of 
George Barrere, flutist, and the twenty-second year of his 
association with the New York Symphony. 


OCTOBER 31 
New York Philharmonic 


The first concert in a series of twelve to be given by the 
Philharmonic Society of New York for students was heard 
on October 30, at Carnegie Hall, under the direction of 
Willem Mengelberg. The program consisted 6f four num- 
bers, and no additions in the form of encores were granted. 
The first selection was a symphony in B flat major, by 
Johann Christian Bach. It is in the form of two rather 
lively movements separated by an andante second movement. 
The whole is characterized by a richness and variety of ac- 
companiment and is remarkably English in its virility. 

The next three numbers were by modern composers—the 
symphony, Israel, written by Ernest Bloch and depicting the 
sorrows of the Jews (also given by the Philharmonic Society 
at its Thursday and Friday concerts of last week), Howard 
Hanson's symphonic poem, Pan and the Priest, and the 
Finlandia of Jan Sibelius. The modern trend of orchestral 
coloring was luc idly illustrated in all three of these selections, 
more noticeably in the first two, featuring an intensity of 
emotional quality and vivid dynamics that are a_ true 
reflection of these neurotic days. 

Following the completion of the Hanson symphonic poem, 
Mr. Mengelberg directed the applause toward the Dress 
Circle, where Mr. Hanson had been listening to the perform- 
ance of his work. The composer acknowledged this appre- 
ciation which broke into a storm of hearty applause as the 
audience became cognizant of his presence. 


Harriet Van Emden 


Harriet Van Emden, soprano, gave a notable program at 
Aeolian Hall, October 30, before an audience that rewarded 
her efforts with spontaneous applause. Miss Van Emden 
displayed a voice of beautiful quality, clear tone, and gave 
all evidence of musicianship, good taste and interpretative 
ability. Her program was delightfully suited to her voice 
and capabilities, especially in the Schubert groups, given with 
a clear insight and fine understanding that made them out- 
standing in their appeal. The aria written to a fragmem of 
Demofoonte by Metastasio, and a recitative and aria written 
to a fragment of Didone by the same composer, an- 
nounced as being here given for the first time in New York, 
formed the introductory offerings and established the singer 
as an artist of skill and excellent training. The second 
group, also by Schubert, introduced Gretchen am Spinnrade, 
Die Mutter Erde, Sprache der Liebe and Auflosung. Three 
songs after Verlaine (in manuscript) by R. Mengelberg 
Abend im Park (dedicated to Miss Van Emden), Regenlied 
and Winter, proved delightful music, delightfully sung. A 
Zuni Indian number, Invocation to the Sun God, was par- 
ticularly appealing, while the final group, divided between 
numbers of A. Walter Kramer and Richard Hageman, gave 
Miss Van Emden an opportunity of displaying her ability 
in English songs. 

Added to her lovely voice, the singer has the attraction of 
a charming personality that was in evidence throughout her 
varying groups. She was the recipient of many flowers 
and warm and persistent applause, being forced to grant 
many encores. Walter Golde, at the piano, provided his 
usual sympathetic support. - 


New York Madrigal Club 


Marguerite Potter, president of the New York Madrigal 
Club, beginning the sixth season, did well to select Guild 
Hall, October 30, and likewise in choosing as her artists 
Edna Bachman, soprano; Elizabeth Andres, alto; Myrtle 
Alcorn, pianist, and Julius Seebach, baritone. A gool- sized 
audience attended and highly enjoyed the dramatic soprano 
voice and beautiful personality of Miss Bachman; the novel- 
ties (by Whelpley and others) sung with deeply expressive 
voice by Miss Andres; the manly, stylistic baritone of Mr. 
Seebach, and the poetic pianism of Miss Alcorn. Noteworthy 
accompaniments were played by Mary Frances Wood (from 
memory), Helen Schafmeister, and Hilda Holpeer. 

Miss Potter’s schedule for the season includes young 
artists’ concerts ; composers’ afternoon, card party, and danc- 
ing, and on her advisory board are well known persons of 
musical prominence. The club is unique in its way, and the 
speaker of the evening dwelt particularly on the social side 
leading to pleasant acquaintance, as well as the musical dig- 
nity of the concerts. 


OCTOBER 31 
Tito Schipa 


What an artist supreme is Tito Schipa! And what mar- 
velous (the word is used advisedly) progress the Chicago 
Opera tenor has made during the last couple of years. Al- 
ways the possessor of a voice of naturally beautiful quality, 
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which gave great promise at his American debut, through 
hard and constant study this young artist has acquired greater 
artistry from time to time, And in his steady steps upward, 
Tito Schipa has carried along with him the interest of nu- 
merous old admirers and caught equally as many new ones 
on the way, until today his Carnegie Hall recitals draw 
capacity houses, even to an over-flowing onto the stage. 
Tito Schipa is a skilful program builder and a generous 
one, but even at that, on Sunday night he was called upon 
to sing so many extras that he quite doubled his printed 
selections. 

Mr. Schipa, in the pink of vocal condition, opened his 
program with O del mio dolce ardor, by Gluck, sung ex- 
quisitely and with fine style, after which came Non Posso 
Disperar by De Luca. Another admirable vehicle for his 
style and phrasing was the Il mio tesoro intanto from 
Mozart's Don Juan. And in the French group (Mr. Schipa 
has little difficulty in any language in which he sings) he 
scored heavily. There was a lovely song, En Sourdine by 
Panizza, sung with depth of feeling and tenderness, and 
gem by Buzzi-Peccia, Mal d’Amore. There was also the 
joyous and brilliant Carnaval of Fourdrain, and needless to 
say, after each group there were several encores, excited ad- 
mirers in the balconies shouting out for their favorites. 

In the English group, Tito Schipa also gave much- ‘pleasure. 
He has improved in his English pronunciation until there is 
scarcely trace of an accent. Each word is clear, clean-cut 
and easily understood. My Lovely Celia was given beauti- 
fully, as was its match for beauty and style, Phyllis Has 
Such Charming Graces, followed by A Pastoral, by Carey. 
The group of songs in Neapolitan dialect went especially 
well, ¥3 they are melodious—Piscatore e pusilleco by Taglia- 
ferri, Guapparia by Falvo and Mandulinata a Napule by 
Tagliaferri. The audience went into a veritable uproar after 
these, and again there were calls for other favorites. The 
Prince Igor cavatina from the second act was excellently 
done and then followed one, two, three—and then the writer 
lost count of all the encores. What a delightful evening it 
proved to be! If only all recitalists could give the vocal and 
artistic pleasure that Tito Schipa does, the life of a concert 
reviewer would not be so hard. Nor must one forget the 
fine accompaniments and solos of Echaniz, an addition 
to any program. 


Jose 


Charlotte Lund 


Charlotte Lund opened her opera recital series at the 
Princess Theater on Sunday evening, October 31, with the 
assistance of N. Val Pavey, baritone and pianist, who is her 
usual artistic partner, and Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, formerly 
of the Royal Opera of Stockholm. Charlotte Lund aiways 
draws capacity houses, and it is little wonder. She is not 
only highly entertaining in a very natural and human sort 
of a way, but she is likewise a musical education in itself. 
Sunday night’s program was a miscellaneous one, containing 
arias and duets from various operas and not just based upon 
a single opera. The first of these, by the way, will be given 
at the Princess Theater on Sunday evening, November 14, 
and will be on Puccini’s Turandot, which will be given its 
American premier at the Metropolitan on November 16. 

Mme. Lund was in especially fine vocal form on Sunday 
evening. She is the possessor of a voice of admirable qual- 
ity and volume, and she sings with taste and intelligence, 
Her varied selections showed her to be an artist who is at 
home in any program. Among Mme. Lund’s contributions 
were: Ah! lo so, from Mozart's Magic Flute; Connais tu le 
pays? from Mignon, by Thomas, both revivals this season 
at the Metropolitan; the charming little duettino from The 
Bartered Bride (Smetana), which was so well sung by Mme. 
Lund and Mr, Pavey that it had to be repeated; and the aria, 
Pourquoi? (from Lakme). 

Then Mme. Lund introduced Mr. 
number was the Una Furtiva 
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L’Elisir d’Amore. This he sang beautifully, giving to it 
all the mellow beauty of tone that it demands. Mr. Ljungk- 
_ vist revealed a voice of fine quality, rich and resonant, and 
he sang with the skill and polished style that comes from 
being a routine artist. He was well received—also after 
his rendition of Le Reve from Manon and Siegmund’s 
Liebeslied from Wagner's Die Walkure, as well as in the 
duets with Mme. Lund from Manon and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, 

The second group included besides the Manon duet and 
aria by Mr. Ljungkvist just mentioned, Adieu, notre petite 
table, from Manon, effectively given by Mme. Lund, who also 
delighted in the L‘Enfant Prodigue aria, L’Annee en vain 
chasse I’annee. The Oasis duet from Thais closed the group. 
In this both Mme. Lund and Mr. Pavey did some particu- 
larly fine singing and at its close Mme. Lund was showered 
with exquisite bouquets, while the audience applauded cor- 
dially for several minutes. 

Before the last number arrived—and all too soon—selec- 
tions from the following operas were heard: Der Rosen- 
kavalier, Jewels of the Madonna, La Cena delle Beffe, Tris- 
tan and Isolde, and Die Walkure. 

Considering the value of a Charlotte Lund program, it is 
not surprising that she has acquired such a large following 
in New York during the last couple of seasons. 


Reinald Werrenrath 

The charm and magic of Reinald Werrenrath’s name again 
proved strong enough to draw a host of admirers to Carnegie 
Hall on October 31, despite the gloominess and rawness of 
the day. Mr. Werrenrath was as usual self possessed, suave, 
and affable. He sang simple songs, and tricky songs, operatic 
arias, softly intoned German lieder, and lovely old English 
ballads, and sang all of them with easy mastery and evident 
enjoyment. ; : 

His program, interspersed with a running commentary to 
which the audience listened eagerly and attentively, con- 
sisted of a familiar group of old classics, including Sally in 
Our Alley and When Dull Care; a lieder group by Schubert, 
Robert Franz, and Richard Strauss; an aria from Gounod’s 
Faust; and two groups of modern English ballads. These 
latter two groups were in pleasant contrast to the pure 
classicism of the earlier part of the program and seemed to 
appeal even more to the audience. Just to single out a few 
songs for special recognition, there was W olseley Charles 
Green Eyed Dragon, a charming bit of concatenation which 
Mr. Werrenrath laughingly declined to encore; Deems Tay- 
lor’s crooning Plantation Love Song; Rudyard Kipling’s 
dramatic recitative Boots, to a musical setting by Hazel H. S. 
Felmann; Burleigh’s Jean; and King Charles, by Maude 
Valerie White. ‘ ; 2 

As always, Mr. Werrenrath’s voice was rich, intensely 
virile and sympathetic, and free from any trace of affecta- 
tion; his enunciation was distinct and cultured, and his stage 
presence impeccable. He was accompanied at the piano by 
Herbert Carrick, who fulfilled very well the considerable 
demands made upon him. 


Friends of Music Give Missa Solemnis 


The Metropolitan Opera House, all spic and span for the 
opening of the forty-second opera season, opened its doors 
one night earlier to permit music lovers to hear the per- 
formance of Beethoven's Missa Solemnis presented as a 
centenary memorial by the Friends of Music, under the 
skillful baton of Artur Bodanzky. 

This in reality was the first important observance of the 
famous composer's death, and it was a magnificent perform- 
ance indeed. The stage of the opera house was solidly 
banked with ferns and plants and the large chorus in black, 
filled every inch of available room. In the center at the 
rear, above the heads of the choristers was a bust of Bee- 


thoven, The house was crowded and all.standing room sold 


out. : 

Mr. Bodanzky had the assistance of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the following soloists: Olive Mar- 
shall, soprano (replacing Elisabeth Rethberg) ; Marion 
Telva, contralto; Richard Crooks, tenor, and Paul Bender, 
baritone. The chorus had been coached by that master 
director Stephen Townsend, with the assistance of William 
Reddick. : 

Many and careful rehearsals made the presentation an 
excellent one. Conductor Bodanzky held the two hundred 
singers ever at his fingers’ tips and the result was truly in- 
spiring. Perfect balance, fine shading, and precise attacks 
were noticeable, and the quality of tone was an added fea- 
ture. d 
For the soloists there is little one can add to what is 
already known regarding them. Mme. Telva, Mr. Crooks 
and Mr. Bender were in especially fine voice and interpreted 
their music to the complete satisfaction of all. 


Alexander Brachocki 


In spite of bad weather a good sized audience gathered at 
Aeolian Hall on October 31 to hear a delightful and artistic 
piano recital by Alexander Brachocki, Beginning his pro- 
gram with a Brahms Rhapsody, op. 79, he continued with 
Beethoven, Schumann, a group by Chopin, and then selec- 
tions by Paderewski, Stojowski, and Liszt. In his playing 
Mr. Brachocki revealed an excellent tone, brilliant in color 
and substantial in volume. His technic was particularly 
clean, and his interpretation of the various compositions 
showed careful study and preparation. He was at ease at 
all times, and performed with much assurance. The audi- 
ence was Warm in its applause and insisted upon extra 


numbers. 


‘Estelle Ashton Sparks Married 


Estelle Ashton Sparks has announced her marriage, a 
year and a half ago, to Harold Jenner Bray, a former pupil 
of hers, and well known to radio and church audiences in 
New York and Brooklyn. Mr. and Mrs. Bray have been on 
an extended motor wedding trip, covering over 2,000 miles, 
through New York state, the provinces of Quebec and New 
Brunswick, Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Bray will re-open her New York studio in November. 


Estelle Liebling Studio News 
‘The following notes have been issued from the Estelle 
Liebling Studio: Viola Sherer has been engaged by John 
Murray Anderson as leading soprano for a tour of thirteen 
weeks at the Publix Theatres; Jessie Slatis, dramatic 
soprano, was engaged to sing at the annual luncheon of The 


Women’s Democratic Club, held at the Hotel Commodore, 
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October 23; Emmie Niclas has been re-engaged for the part 
of Gretchen in The Student Prince; Celia Turrill, contralto 
of the Capitol Theater, sang for a week at the Century and 
Parkway theaters in Baltimore, Md.; the Liebling Sextet has 
been engaged by the WEAF Radio. 


I SEE THAT 


Los Angeles Opera Season closed after a brilliant season. 

Chamber String Simfonietta is to be under the Judson 

_ management. 

Concert Guild announces the addition of Nanette Guilford 
to its list of artists. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska will spend some time teach- 
ing in New York this season. 

The Metropolitan Opera opened its doors with a brilliant 
performance of La Vestale. 

New York Symphony concerts began, with Walter Damrosch 
again at the helm. 

Lucille Chalfante will be one of the soloists at the first 

_. Biltmore Morning Musicale. 

Elsa Alsen was hailed in Los Angeles after her performance 

_ of Brunhilde in Die Walkiire. 

The Wagner Festival at Bayreuth in 1927 includes six Wag- 

_ ner operas. 

Elaborate plans are being made for the new Temple Uni- 
versity School in Philadelphia, and a fund of $20,000,000 

_is being raised. 

William Arms Fisher has been elected vice president of the 
Oliver Ditson publishing firm. 

Henry Hadley is writing Manon Lescaut for the Vitaphone. 

The New Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, Ethel Leginska 
conducting, gives its first concert. 

A special performance at the Metropolitan Opera is to be 
given at reduced prices for the benefit of the National 

_ Opera Club $1000 prize fund. 

The regular Wednesday afternoon piano recitals are given 
by pupils at the American Institute of Applied Music. 

Harriet Ware Publishers, Inc., is the name of a new pub- 
lishing firm, engaged in printing the Ware works. 

M. Wood Hill has published a Choral Prelude by Bach for 

__ Strings and woodwind. 

Florence Foster Jenkins sang Alborada, a new Spanish song 
composed for and dedicated to her by Cosme McMoon, 
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. 
at her Ritz-Carlton recital, October 28, the composer at 
_ the piano. 
Ellie Ebling was heard over radio station WEAF. 
Marcel Lanquetuit, organist, and Marcel Hubert, cellist, 
made their American debuts at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium last week. 


Nicholas Karambelas Presents Pupils 


Nicholas Karambelas, with studios in the Metropolitan 
Opera House building, New York, presented some of his 
advanced pupils in a recital in Jersey City recently, when 
their work was favorably commented upon by one of the 
local papers, which said as follows: 

“A concert held at Sayre Hall revealed to lovers of music 
many budding geniuses, among whom two or three stood out 
because of their technic, rythm and interpretation, Their 
teacher is Prof. Nicholas Karambelas, noted as an inter- 
preter of Sarasate’s exquisite masterpieces. 

“Prof. Karambelas himself is a true artist. His Amati 
violin is a fit vehicle for his music. He was taught in the 
Conservatory of! Naples, under the tutelage of some of the 
greatest pedagogues of the art of violin playing. Schradick, 
Sevcik, and Geroel were three of his teachers. 

“William Feinberg, who recently played at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, is fifteen years old, belies his age. He 
is one of those imbued with the same genius found in the 
souls of Elman and Heifetz, and with more expert training 
of the kind that he receives at present he should become 
as famous as either Mischa Elman or Jascha Heifetz. 

“Mr. Lutsky is a musician of a little greater repute. He 
has played many times in radio broadcasting studios of 
Newark, and later, of New York. Borowski’s Admiration 
and Kreisler’s Liebesfreud lost nothing in their beauty and 
gained much in their clearness when played by Lutsky. His 
playing was aptly described by a member of the audience as 
being ‘as sweet as the song of a lark and the trill of a 
nightingale.’ 

“Theodor H. Unterman played so sweetly as to evoke 
mighty applause from the audience. The rhythm underlying 
the symphonic piece of music which he played was care- 
fully brought out. Mr. Unterman played Accolay’s most 
famous concerto—the Concerto No. 1. The beautiful al- 
legretto was brought out so vivaciously that it made the 
older people think they were hearing one of the old inspiring 
polkas or mazurkas. At the same time the younger genera- 
tion represented there was affected as if it was hearing the 
latest dance hits.” 


Brooklyn N. Y. 
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Stella Barton, Ukrainian soprano, who has achieved 
notable success in Europe, is again in America and will re 
sume her studies under Mr, Trabilsee. 

John Carroll, baritone, will give his third annual re- 
cital at Town Hall on Friday evening, November 12. 
He has arranged an interesting program, including sev- 
eral new songs. 

Florence Easton, before opening her fall season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang recitals in Rock 
Hill, S. C., and Paterson, N. J. Another such appearance 
for the noted soprano will be at Wellesley, Mass., for the 
college of that name. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, singing in the Messiah with 
the Hartford Oratorio society and Boston Festival Or 
this comment from the Daily Courant: “She 
dis played a fine, smooth voice, excellently used, and was 
especially acclaimed for her singing of He Was Despised.” 
The Times said: “Her voice has an admirable, dramatic 
quality, and her personality is pleasing.” 

Alfred Cortot, lfrench pianist, reached New York on the 
S, S. Paris on October 20. Mr. Cortot has not played in 
this country since the season 1924-25 

Charles Courboin, Belgian-American organist, driving 
his car in Scranton, October 10, collided with a trolley- 
car, a heavy rain obscuring vision; he sustained a slight 
fracture of the jaw and cuts on the arm, necessitating tem 
porary residence in a hospital. The accident, however, was 
not serious, but the immediate result was the receipt of hun- 
dreds of telegrams and letters of sympathy, attesting to 
Mr. Courboin’s great popularity. 

Carl cm ig is once more back in Philadelphia as head 
of the violin department of the Curtis Institute of Music. 
Mr Flesch's concert engagements fill all of the time left 
iree by his pedagogic work. 

H. Collier Grounds, a recent addition to New York’s 
musicians, has been appointed organist and choir director at 
the Church of Our Lady of Esperanza. Mr. Grounds has 
substituted at a number of other New York churches, at all 
of which he created an excellent impression. For his work 
at the piano he has won such praise as “wonderful accom- 
panist” and “splendid sight reader.’ Mr. Grounds has 
studios both in New York and Brooklyn 

Charles Hackett, in whose ears is still ringing the ap- 
plause of his home town, Worcester, will intersperse his 
opera season in Chicago with a concert in that city on No- 
vember 14. Mr. Hackett and Paul Kochanski, violinist, will 
share honors on the Atwater Kent Radio Hour on Sun- 
day night, October 24, from Station WEAF and affiliated 
stations 

Marjorie Harwood continues to win praise from the 
critics wherever she appears in concert, or at social func- 
tions Following her engagement at the International 
Rotary fall conference in Dansville, N. Y., the Dansville 
Breeze critic stated that “Miss Harwood sang a group of 
songs with such beauty and expression that she was obliged 
to respond to encore after encore. Her lovely voice carried 
the highest notes like a bird, while in the middle register 
it was rich and rounded.” The same critic stated that her 
lower notes held a caressing tenderness. 

Ruth Lloyd Kinney, contralto, includes the following 
among her recent engagements: Week of October 4 
Baltimore, Md., recitals at the State Normal School, Rob- 
erts Beach Private School and appearances before the 
Masons and the Baltimore Rotary Club; week of October 
11-—-Washington, D. C., recitals at City Club, town house 
of Mrs, E. E. Wagar, Army and Navy Club, and guest of 
honor at Lions and Rotary Club luncheons; October 18 and 
19-—Pittsburgh, Pa.; 21 and 22—Sharon, Pa.; 25, 26 and 
27-—Columbus, Ohio; October 31 to November 4- Dayton, 
Ohio 

Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, delivered the first of a series of ten lectures on 
Music as a Language and the Development of the Orches- 
tra, before the Extension Division of the University of 
Washington on October 14. A large audience listened with 
deep interest to the conductor’s explanation of music’s alpha- 
bet and its expressive powers. On October 15 Mr. Krueger 
addressed the Seattle Chamber of Commerce on the _ 
to a city of a symphony orchestra. Five or six hundred of 
Seattle’s leading business men listened with deep interest 
and enthusiasm to the conductor as he pointed out what a 
symphony orchestra has meant to other American cities and 
_ it can mean to Seattle. The talk was broadcast by 


chestra, won 
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radio. Mr. Krueger has invited Willem van Hoogstraten, 
conductor of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. 
van Hoogstraten to be his and Mrs. Krueger’s guest for the 
first concert on November 8. 

Erminia Ligotti, soprano, has appeared in opera in 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Newark, in the 
roles of Butterfly, Desdemona, and Marguerite, all with 
fine success. The New York Herald Tribune said in part: 
“Vivacity and expressive capacity were marked assets in 
Miss Ligotti’s performance.” 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, who opened her fourth Ameri- 
can concert tour on September 7 as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Frederick Stock conducting, at the Ssequi- 
centennial, made her southern debut in Atlanta, Ga., Octo- 
ber 6 in the first of the 1926-1927 series of morning music 
recitals of the Atlanta Music Club. “Of all the hundreds 
who heard her in the auditorium,” says the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, “it is certain there is not one who does not hope 
her appearance presages many more recitals in this city. It 
is doubtful if a young American musician ever won her 
first Atlanta audience more thoroughly than did Miss 
Lent. She is a splendid artist.” 

Paul Morenzo, who left New York this season to open 
a studio in Berlin, is now settled in his new quarters there 
and is ‘busy at work. A number of America an | students are 


“Her voice has the great 


charm of being always 


perfectly in tune.” 
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alre ady studying with hie “Me, Morenzo reports that Ger- 
many is now in its stride once more and that Berlin has 
more to offer musically than ever before. Mr. Morenzo 
will spend six weeks in New York next summer, and during 
his visit here will hold auditions and offer a free scholar- 
ship for study in Berlin to the best among the candidates. 

Mary Miller Mount furnished her usual musicianly ac 
companiments when Henri Scott gave a song recital at The 
Ogontz School on October 13. Mrs. Mount also appeared 
as soloist, playing a prelude by MacDowell and Frank La 
Forge’s Romance, in which she created an equally fine im 
pression. 

The Philadelphia-La Scala Grand Opera Company, 
which will give I] Trovatore as its first performance of 
the season on November 13, has its own opera chorus, 
orchestra and ballet, and during the season eminent 
artists will appear in the title roles. Francesco Pelosi is 
the director general of the company. 

Ernest Schelling returned from Europe recently on the 
S. S. Aquitania. In addition to his appearances as con- 
ductor of the Children’s Concerts of the Philharmonic So 
ciety of New York, he will give three orchestral recitals in 
the metropolis with the Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem 
Mengelberg conducting. He will play several of his own 
works, as well as classic concerti. 

Albert Spalding has begun his season with a two 
weeks’ tour, giving his first recital in Columbus on October 
15, and following it with appearances in Bowling Green, 
Madison, Urbana (at the University of Illinois), Jackson- 
ville and Atlanta, Ga. 

Joseph Szigeti sailed for America on October 16. His 
concerts before leaving included appearances in Berlin, Mun- 
ich, Leipzig, Cologne, Breslau, Konigsberg, Vienna, and 
other cities. Twelve days after his last American appear- 
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ance next March he will resume his European tour. Mr. 
Szigeti is bringing various new works with him some in 
manuscript and some in printers’ proofs, of Stravinsky, 
Bloch, Busoni, Ysaye, Templeton Strong, Milhaud, Roussel, 
Prokofeff, a new Hach arrangement by Siloti, little known 
Schubert works, and three concertos of Mozart. Mr. 
Szigeti also is one of the favorite soloists abroad for the 
Beethoven centenary. His latest engagement under that 
category is for the Wiesbaden State Opera celebration under 
Klemperer in May, 1927. 

Lawrence Tibbett, American baritone, who opened his 
autumn concert tour with an appearance at Bakersfield, 
Cal., his home town, singing subsequently in Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and cities as far south as El Paso, recently fin- 
ished a tour of the Middle West. ‘Tibbett’s itinerary in- 
cluded Denver, Kansas City, Detroit, Columbus, and other 
important points enroute. He has now joined the Metro- 
politan forces. 

Donald Francis Tovey, pianist, composer and con- 
ductor, who opened his American concert tour on October 
23, giving his only New York recital at Aeolian Hall, must 
return to Edinburgh early in November. The first of his 
Reid-Orchestra concerts will be conducted during his ab- 
sence by Holst and comprises almost all Holst compositions, 
but Prof. Tovey will be back for his second concert on 
November 24, at which time he will.give a Brahms-Dvorak 
program. He will appear at a number of universities 
and colleges during his stay in the States and will return 
here for another tour in January, 1928. 

Mrs. Florence Turner-Maley, composer, has become 
a member of the corporation of R. L. Huntzinger and will 
be in entire charge of the professional and teaching depart- 
ments of the house. Mr. Huntzinger recently gave a re- 
ception in honor of Mrs. Turner-Maley. 

Reinald Werrenrath is busier than ever this season 
concertizing. Previous to his Westchester, Pa., recital on 
October 16, the baritone saw Pennsylvania U. trim Chicago 
U. at Franklin Field, sang at the wedding of the son of 
Charles M. Beck at Ogonty at 6 p. m., and arrived in West- 
chester in time for his own recital at 8:30. Mr. Werrenrath 
sang in Chicago October 26, returning to New York im- 
mediately afterward for his own recital at Carnegie Hall 
the following Sunday. 

Emerson Whithorne’s New York Days and Nights will 
be the feature of the program of the St. Louis Orchestra 
under Rudolph Ganz at the pair of concerts to be given in 
St. Louis. The first complete production of this work in 
orchestral form took place at a Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 
concert last summer, but this will be its first appearance 
on the program of one of the regular symphony: orchestras. 


Gray-Lhevinne Opems Season Before Vast 
Audience 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, has achieved a unique 
record. Beginning September 25, the Gray-Lhevinne series 
at Buffalo, N. Y., drew 11,855 paid admissions. The audi- 
ences were so enthusiastic and the attendance so heavy that 
on three of the regular dates a “double filling” was necessary 

that is, the seating capacity was twice sold out and two 
concerts were given immediately following each other, with 
twenty minutes in which to empty the hall and refill. Gray- 
Lhevinne filled this season of “repeats” after her success 
with the Buffalo series last fall. She is scheduled to return 
to that city again in December. The series of Gray-Lhevinne 
recitals at Cleveland, Ohio, which began on October 4, tells 
the same story, with “double fillings” and people on the 
stage—10,500 paid admissions this time at Cleveland, Ohio. 
This is Gray-Lhevinne’s third series of recitals in that city. 

At Toledo, Gray-Lhevinne established a record with 
18,300 paid admissions in a series of popular recitals, This 
artist first appeared in that city last May, and was at once 
reengaged for this series. 

A typical comment in the newspapers after the eighth con- 
cert had been given in Toledo, appeared in the Times of 
October 10: “Not alone by her mastery of the violin, not 
alone by her possession of a far reaching, sweetly toned 
speaking voice, but all combined makes her the world’s fore- 
most woman violinist.” 


Elsa Alsen Hailed i in shew Angeles 


Annie Friedberg, manager of Elsa Alsen, is the recipient 
of the following telegram from Merle Armitage of the 
Los Angeles Grand Opera Association: “Elsa Alsen scored 
one of the big successes of our season as Brunnhilde in Die 
Walkiire—coming as the closing performance of a brilliant 
opera season. It was a remarkable piece of work, both 
vocally and histrionically. She is unquestionably the finest 
Wagnerian soprano of the: day.” 
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ANNIE FRIEDBERG FINDS AMERICA 
A HAVEN FOR THE YOUNG ARTISTS 


Enthusiastic About Work—Enjoyed Salzburg Festival. 


Among the interesting things one notes today are the 
contrasting and contradicting reports which are heard about 
the same incidents. The Salzburg Festival, of recent date, 
is an event which comes under this category and about which 
one has heard the for and against in most strenuous terms. 
One faithful supporter, however, is Annie Friedberg, New 
York impresaria, in whose judgment one naturally has faith 
—for if an impresaria has not taste and discrimination as to 
music and musicians, then who has? But to the delight of 
the interviewer she also waxed eloquent on the subject of 
music in America. 

“My trip to Europe was a most delightful one this year,” 
said Miss Friedberg. “It also proved to be very interesting. 
I went to Munich and the Salzburg Festival, the latter being 
the thing which interested me most. Everybody in the 
world seemed to be there, and the great surprise was to 
hear English spoken everywhere and by everybody. It was 
wonderful. I realized to what great importance the Ameri- 
cans have arisen, for there were many great American artists 
who participated in the affair, There was an air of affluence 
about the place, limousines of every kind and description 
and many of American makes. I heard the Rosé Quartet, 
saw Turandot as presented by Max Rheinhardt (a most 
spectacular thing), and also heard the Vienna Philharmonic, 
conducted by Kraus, who is considered one of the greatest 
coming conductors.” 

“Did you find any great stars while you were there?” the 
interviewer asked, naturally being interested as to whether 
the impressaria was importing any newcomers. 

“One of the finest violinists | have ever heard is a young 
Hungarian, Jelly D’Aranyi. She is really very young, but 
a talent the like of which cannot be compared with many 
today. She happens to be the great-grand-niece of Joachim, 
the violinist. She played in Paris with Myra Hess and is 
indeed a favorite there and all over the continent. She is 
the one whom I am planning to bring to this country for 
the season of 1927-28. When I told a few people over there 
that it was she whom I was importing, they told me I had 
captured a real prize. Too, she has a most charming per- 
sonality and an earnestness and intensity which are readily 
felt as soon as she steps upon the stage. 

“But do you know,” continued the speaker, “that I believe 
we are getting away from the fashion of the ‘star’ of older 
days. America is helping to solve this problem. Today 
it is here that we have the greatest talents, because it is 
here that they expect to have a chance. This naturally im- 
plies that many who have not been heard of really have the 
ability and are waiting for the opportunity for recognition. 
This seems to me to be the great work of the impresario 
for he makes known to the public that there is a great deal 
of talent which is worth while even though it may not have 
the ‘name,’ as it were, to make it sell. This was my ex- 
perience with Myra Hess. To me she is the model for all 
artists. I took Myra Hess when she was a young and un- 
known artist in the States and, because the managers in 
other cities believed me, was able to place her at first at a 
moderate price. She proved to be worthy of my recom- 
mendation and the next time I was able to place her at a 
higher fee. 

“One thing which is very essential in this work of mana- 
ger and artist is faith between the two. If the artist does 
not trust the manager and believe that he or she is doing 
the utmost to put him to the front he had better not have 
a manager, Cooperation is truly very essential, and | feel 
that when an artist has confidence in me I try to do my 
very best for him or her. It is one of the satisfactions that 
a manager reaps from his work, otherwise it would be a 
hard and bitter road. The other trouble that the manager 
has to face is, that the young artists demand too much; 
they demand not only engagements, but also constant recog- 
nition even though they have not always merited it. Good 
common sense is so very essential for success. There are 
a few artists who realize this, while most of them have it 
and are not conscious of it. 

“It is the general opinion in this country that money is 
what counts and what makes a thing go. I find this alto- 
gether a wrong impression, for I have come to the realiza- 
tion through experience that the public is very discriminat- 
ing. It knows what it wants and that which is good. 
Especially here in this country, where the public can pay 
for the good, is one in a position to be able to choose the 
good from the bad. 

“I will not manage an artist unless I can feel sure that 
I can sell him. Of this I have to be sure in my own mind, 
and I also have to feel sure that the artist feels this in me. 
Again do I say that Myra Hess has been one of*my greatest 
inspirations in this work of mine, and there is nothing which 
I would not do for her and for every other one like her. 
It is indeed a pleasure to deal with such natures, for they 
are great, not only in their art but also in their entire 
make-up. When I get reports of Miss Hess’ playing I also 
get reports of her as a person. The greatest tribute is that 
whenever she plays somewhere she is always sought again. 
I remember in one city where she gave a joint recital with 
a baritone, I had adivsed against it, but the local manager 
was most anxious for the combination so it went through. 
The morning following the concert the local manager was 
at my office bright and early, which meant an all night travel, 
and I was almost in fear that the concert had not taken 
place; but to my satisfaction the manager told me of the 
success of the affair and admitted that Miss Hess was too 
great ever to be coupled up again in that city. Miss Hess 
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had a return engagement alone there and scored one of the 
most phenomenal successes in which | have ever had the 
joy of participating. 

“One of the things which I believé is helping the young 
artists today is that there is a demand in the cities outside 
of Chicago and New York for opera companies. This is 
really the great advantage of studying abroad. It is a field 
of experience which is necessary, for a start must be had, 
and it our public is not willing to give the young artist a 
chance, the problem would be unsolved. It is going to be a 
means of furthering constructive work and | believe that the 
great work of the manager is constructive work. If | see 
that an artist is talented and desires to cooperate, my interest 
and work is for him. I do believe that the young artist 
must have a chance, and to us who are in a position to place 
and foster, I truly believe it is our duty to the cause of art 
and the meritorious one to help in every way we can. 

“This is why the work of the manager is a very reasonable 
one, for he must be able to discriminate minutely. In the 
choice of my artists 1 have tried to choose those whom I 
thought were of merit, and I have today on my list Ethel 
Leginska, Myra Hess, Donald Tovey, Helen Bock, Cecile 
de Horvath, Barbara Lull, Elsa Alsen, E mily Stokes Hagar, 
Joyce Bannerman, Judith Litante, Florence Bowes, Beatrice 
Martin, George Perkins Raymond, Rudolph Laube nthal, 
Phradie Wells, Arnold Gabor, May Barron, Paul Reimers, 
Edwin Swain, Leonard L ewis, Carolyne Burns, Lenox String 
Quartet, The Hilger Chamber Music Society and Josephine 
borsyth. 

“Two of those who have achieved great success recently 


are Edwin Swain and George Perkins Raymond. Mr. Ray- 
mond is also one of those sensible musicians, who does not 
feel that being a musician is a license to be erratic. He is 


having an extensive tour and is going to the coast. Mr. 
Swain has just finished appearances at the Maine Festival. 
He has developed gradually and in his impersonation of 
Amonasro in Aida at Portland and Bangor he was hailed by 
public and press, 

“It is the success of the artist that is, after all, the suc- 
cess of the manager, and if an artist would realize this he 
would understand how anxious the manager is to have him 
succeed. He would not be going from one to the other 
because every small detail does not suit him. This is an- 
other characteristic which | believe essential for the success 
of an artist,—permanency. It has the same psychology as 
permanency with a teacher. My artists are a real joy to me, 
and my ambition is to make them feel that I am a joy to 
them, and incidentally I believe they are all going to have 
a big season, thanks to them and my music loving public.” 


Philharmonic Maetwapelites Series Starts 


A Wagner program will be conducted by William Mengel- 
berg as the opening event in the Philharmonic Orchestra’s 
series of Metropolitan Opera House concerts on Sunday, No- 
vember 7. The works announced are the Meistersinger pre- 
lude, the Tannhauser Bacchanale, the prelude to Act III of 
Tristan und Isolde, the prelude ‘and finale from the same 
opera, the Entrance of the Gods Into Valhalla from Rhein- 
gold, the Siegfried Idyll, the Waldweben from Siegfried 
and Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene (Walkure). 


Sanson in Buffalo 


SurrALo, N. Y.—M. H. Hanson, manager of the Dayton, 
Ohio, Westminster Choir, was the guest of honor at an in- 
formal reception given by the Buffalo Musical Foundation, 
Inc. (of which Marian de Forest is manager), in the Chinese 
room of the Hotel Statler on October 22. He spoke most en- 
thusiastically and convincingly of the possibilities of choral 
singing in connection with church services, that idea being 
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developed by John Finley Williamson, director of West- 
minster Choir, which is coming to Buffalo for a sacred con- 
cert, Sunday ‘afternoon, November 14, in Elmwood Music 
Hall. Clergymen of all denominations, choir directors, prom- 
inent musicians, and members of committees, were present. 
Bishop Brent has accepted the honorary chairmanship of the 
local committee, Horace Reed is active chairman, and Mrs, 
Lester F, Gilbert, chairman of the women’s committee. ' 
L. H. M. 


Commencement Exercises at Braun School 
The fifteenth annual commencement exercises of the Braun 
School of Music were held at the Hippodrome, Pottsville, 
Pa., on October 17. The participants in the program were: 
Invocation, Rev. Francis J}. Karl, Father of the Church of 
st. John; piano—Valeda Brode; dramatic art—Dorothy 
Bicht; soprano—Helen Sandrorck and Freda Schatzlein; 
violin—Arthur Acker, Frank Gallagher and Roy Steeley; 
address—Rev. Charles W. Kitto, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Godfrey Ludlow, violinist of Station 
WJZ, New York, was the guest artist. The agree 
of diplomas was made by Claude M. Roseberry, B, A,, di 
rector of music in the State of Pennsylvania, and the bene 
diction was pronounced by Rev. Herman J. Beck, Rabbi of 
Temple Oheb Zedeck. Carrie Lou Betz, Margaret Dunn, 
Alexander Hay and Betty Short were the accompanists and 
Robert Braun was at the second piano playing the orches 
tral parts for the Saint-Saéns concerto in F major, The 
entire program proved most interesting and was artistically 
presented before an audience of two thousand music lovers 
and friends of the graduating class. Beside the diplomas 
given the six graduates, certificates of proficiency in the Pro 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons were awarded to fifty-one 
students in the various grades. 


Harold Henry Returns 
After a very brief vacation, Harold Henry has returned 
to New York. The pianist is booked for a number of en 
gagements in the principal cities for this season. Mr. Llenry 
has moved into a large, beautiful studio on East Sixtieth 
treet. 
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Hello, Grand opera! 


Something for sundial. “Last week was Apple 
Week; this week is Opera Week 


— é 
of the musical “What's the 
an’t you be as | am?” 


Slogan modernists : 


matter with your ¢ 


\dd new giant industries of the twentieth century : 
Gershwin, and mammy 


was only one benefit from the late 
The tall hat 


erin, songs. 


war, and 
has come 


Lhere 
now that, tow, 1s 
back to the ¢ pera 


ho more 


fifty years ago, orchestral conductors and 
concert white kid gloves 
appeared upon | the platform 


l his day, 
miale singers used to wear 


when they 


rhe latest dance step to stir the feet and imagina- 
majority of our fellow citizens, de- 
elegant name of “black bottom.” 


thon ot a large 
lights in the 


Now that radio is endeavoring to reach Mars, it is 
to be hoped that certain of our modernistic music will 
not be transmitted there, else our planet neighbors 
might not care to spe ‘ak to us. 


Among Hallowe’en’s ghosts was that of Mozart. 
Pressed for information about the plot of The Magic 
Flute, the shade replied, “I! ne’er shall reveal it,” and 
with a frightful chuckle, vanished into endless space. 
not see Many musicians at the 
It rarely does. They are not constituted for 
politics. Most of them elect Beethoven, Bach, 
Brahms, and Wagner each year for their old positions 
in the world of art 


kelection Day did 


poll Ss 
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If the legend about grave-turning be true, the late 
A. D. Juilhard must be having a lively time of it in 
his last resting place. Poor old soul, he meant well 
enough, but the trouble was, that he didn’t lay enough 
foundation for his Foundation. 
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Los Angeles has been having a month of grand 
opera by the Los Angeles Grand Opera Association, 
with Richard Hageman at the helm as general musi- 
cal director; Gaetano Merola and Pietro Cimini as 
guest conductors, and Giacomo Spadoni as assistant 
conductor. On the board of directors are many of 
the most prominent names socially and financially of 
Southern California and among the artists were 
Raisa, Schipa, Baklanoff, Melius, Alsen, Althouse, 
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Meisle, Bonelli, Lazzari, Muzio; and others too 
numerous to mention. Evidently Los Angeles public 
opinion is beginning to bring real opera to that great 
and growing city. 


During his recent visit to San Francisco, Otto 
Kahn predicted that the day would come when there 
will be a grand opera circuit in the United States. 
Shades of poor old Oscar Hammerstein and his 
cherished “chain of grand | opera. 


Raquel Mueller came hac k to us last week as beau- 
tiful, as charming, and as graceful as ever, and her 
unique art seems to be just as popular this year as 
it was last. After her New York engagement she 
will go to the West Coast, singing and acting her 
songs, and do it still later for the benefit of her blood 
compatriots in Mexico and Cuba. 


One does not ordinarily associate sly humor with 
Bishops. However, this is what the Bishop of Ches- 
ter said at a recent conference of the British Asso- 
ciation of Musical Festivals: “If ever I am allowed 
to play an instrument in the celestial choir, | would 
gladly surrender any harp, golden or otherwise, if 
only I had the privilege of playing a few confidential 
notes on the oboe.” 


One American pianist who will be missed at home 
this season is Arthur Shattuck. Mr. Shattuck, how- 
ever, will be so busy abroad that he will have no time 
to miss his home country. This month he has a 
series of engagements calling for appearances in all 
the principal cities of Germany, and these will be 
followed by a tour through Belgium, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

cantante 

Somebody signing herself Winifred Alvers and 
giving the very generous address of New York City 
wrote in to tell us we did not know what we were 
ti king about when we wrote the long article on Gold- 
man’s Band which appeared in the issue of September 
23. If Miss Alvers will take the trouble to come in 
and introduce herself, we shall be glad to explain to 
her just how much she doesn’t know about the Gold- 
man Band. 


It causes our bosoms to . awa with pride to learn 
that the State Opera of Saxony, in Dresden, planning 
to produce an old work of Cherubini’s, La Sposa di 
Tre, hunted in vain for a copy of the original Italian 
text until it finally was discovered in our own Library 
of Congress at Washington, where Carl Engel found 
it in the splendid collection that had been assembled 
when his predecessor, Oscar G. Sonneck, was in 
charge of the music division. A photostatic copy of 
it was made and sent with the compliments of the 
Library to the authorities in Dresden. 
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It is really astonishing what little interest is taken 
in the world’s musical doings outside of the big 
metropolitan centers. Our musical progress would 
be far more rapid if our cities could be made envious 
of other cities of their own size that are doing more 
musically than they are doing. But they never hear 
anything about these doings. Unless the daily papers 
report musical events most people never hear of 
them. It would be absurd to pretend otherwise. It 
would also be absurd to pretend that non-professional 
people all over the country in smaller communities 
ever read musical papers unless they occasionally see 
one in the public library. Most people in such com- 
munities are greatly aroused by the debut of a Marion 
Talley, but never hear of other musical things except 
the few events that are arranged by the local mana- 
ger. As for thinking that they might do something 
themselves, it never occurs to them because they have 
never heard of the doings of other cities. It is really 
a pity, and if the National Federation of Music Clubs 
can succeed in its present attempt to encourage the 
reading of musical papers much benefit will accrue. 


° 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music has just issued its annual booklet on the state 
and national school band contests which it promotes 
in co-operation with the Music Advisors’ National 
Conference. An idea of the growth of the interest in 
these can be had by comparing this booklet for 1927, 
forty-eight pages, with the first issue, 1924, which 
had only eight pages. Among the committee’s aims 
are the gradual improvement of the school band in- 
strumentation and the building up of a higher type of 
repertory. To this end the committee has recom- 
mended a standard instrumentation for the sixty- 
eight piece band, which has been approved on the 
whole by such prominent band directors as John 
Philip Sousa, Edwin Franko Goldman, and Lieut. 
William C. White. The list of contest numbers has 
been given equally careful study, and in selecting it 
the opinions of the school band leaders themselves 
have been given due consideration. This year’s na- 
tional contest, for which prizes are offered by the 
National Association of Band Instrument Manufac- 
turers, was won by the) Joliet, Illinois, high school 
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THE SLOUGH OF ROUTINE 


Under this heading the Kansas City Star prints 
an extended article which discusses the matter 
of recitals. To quote a few lines from it: 

“All we like sheep,” says the Bible. And aren’t we? 

Having found a way to present a recital that does not result 
fatally for any concerned, we continue to give them exactly 
in that mold for a lifetime or more. Having discovered 
a type of opera that appeals particularly to us, German, 
Italian, French or something else, we politely ignore all 
other kinds, and so establish “German nights” at the Metro- 
politan and “Italian nights” at the same institution. 

Do we not (and this is immeasurably sadder) hear one 
day that what the public needs is “education” musically, and 
then continue to choke “education” down the public through 
many years? And almost altogether without inquring whe- 
ther the public wants to be educated? 

We wear and think and eat and dream, even, what the 
majority affects, and laugh at those who do not. 

The writer then goes on to cite some excep- 
tions. He mentions Howard Barlow, who con- 
ducts at the Neighborhood House and who be- 
lieves that we might put more entertainment 
into our music; he mentions Percy Grainger, who 
is quoted as having said that he thought the 
“straight” recital was about to disappear gradu- 
ally. “Mr. Grainger very honestly said a straight 
piano recital, or a straight recital by a soprano or 
any other artist, bored him.” 

“But,” continues the writer in the Star, “the 
decline of straight recitals has not come about, 
and there isn’t the least evidence that it is likely 
to. Perhaps Mr. Grainger failed to realize that 
we are all the time building a larger and larger 
audience and that straight recitals in almost any 
line cannot bore a serious student of the instru- 
ment or the voice.’ 

Mr. Barlow is further quoted as siaieat that 
“box office attractions deserve the money they 
make because they have acquired or been given 
by nature the something it requires to sell a gift 
to an audience.” He is correct, of course. No 
one would take from John McCormack his huge 
public . . . nor Galli-Curci’s public either. 
But after all it is a rather slim consolation for 
those who are not box office attractions, and it is 
to them that Mr. Grainger’s receipt might best 
apply. 

There are hordes of pianists and fiddlers about the country, 
some of whom are making a good living. But with one or 
two exceptions, none of them is giving a joint program in 
the developed sense that such a program should be offered. 

. And then there are plenty of artists who rather piece out 
a shallow livelihood alone than to “submerge their personali- 
ties” and form one of a group. Others are afraid that appear- 
ing jointly, with two or more partners in the crime, smacks 
of the lyceum and chautauqua. And others maintain that it is 
difficult enough to establish and maintain an “atmosphere” 
on the concert stage alone, without attempting te compete 
in the matter with two or three others on the same program. 

That comes most nearly to being really important objection. 
It is very difficult, under our present system, to create a 
mood with others doing, or attempting, the same thing al- 
most at the same time. Might that not be, however, a condi- 
tion based upon a wrong concept of the mood to be projected P 
It would seem that it is the music that is most important and 
that there need be little conflict if a unified and logical 
program be chosen because then it would be a combination 
of three or four persons each trying to set forth the mood 
of the composer, rather than a group interested in setting 
out the “personalities” of its individual members. 

The fact is, that the public does not like groups. 
There are a few great exceptions to the rule— 
some groups that have made themselves interna- 
tionally famous. But the public always resents 
the “fillers” that some great artists see fit to take 
with them, even when the “fillers” are first rate. 
When the public goes to a recital it does so be- 
cause it wants to hear some particular artist play 
or sing alone. Chamber music or music by 
groups simply lessens the impression of the solo 
artist. Ask yourself whether you would rather 
hear McCormack sing in a male quartet or sing 
solos and you get the answer. 





band, A. K. McAllister, director, and the second prize 
was taken by the Fostoria, Ohio, high school band, 
J. W. Wainwright, director. 


a , 
Between cross-word puzzles we have been trying 
to fit together the parts of an announcement sent out 
by one of the leading New York managerial offices 


to the effect that, “Between his arrival at the end 
of October and his departure at the beginning of 
November, A. C. plays practically every other day, 
except for a ten days’ interval in December.” 


a 

The news that comes from Los Angeles to the 
effect that Elsa Alsen has made a great success in 
Die Walkiire with the Los Angeles Civic Opera 
Company will cause no surprise. Mme. Alsen sang 
the role of Briinnhilde, and the fact that she was sing- 
ing it magnificently was immediately apparent to her 
audience. Her great art was enthusiastically ac- 
claimed and will no doubt aid materially in increasing 
the popularity of Wagner in the far West. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 





Looking over the field of music in America, as 
revealed in the advance lists of performers, and com- 
positions to be performed, there comes to the observer 
a renewed, gratifying conviction that again important 
artistic progress has been made since last year and 
strong foundation laid for further advance toward 
placing this nation among those which are serious 
in the cultivation of music and active in upholding its 
ideals and traditions, 

(n every hand there is evidence of liberal expendi- 
ture of money for the tonal art, but it is recognized 
now that unless such outlay is applied discreetly and 
produces artistic results, the mere giving of large 
-sums no longer represents a real desire for cu‘ture 
on the part of the donors or of the community repre- 
sented by them. 

Gradually the realization has come to the guaran- 
tors of the funds which support American symphony 
orchestras that organizations of that kind are not 
amusement enterprises and cannot be run on the 
same economic principles that guide the conduct of 
theaters and other public entertainment projects. All 
over the country, wherever committees run the large 
orchestras, those ruling bodies consist of highly in- 
telligent, traveled and cultured men and women, who 
understand fully the ethical purposes which a sym- 
phony society is tacitly pledged to maintain, and the 
size of our present American orchestras, the material 
which comprises them, and the nature of the reper- 
tory they perform, afford the best warrant as to the 
manner in which the general guarantee funds are used 
by those who have the power to dispose of them. 

mRe 

It is a matter of pride to regard the orchestral pro- 
grams to be played in this country during 1926-27. 
They rank in dignity and importance with those of 
the best European orchestras, and present to our 
public the gist of the standard repertory, from Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Schubert and Beethoven, to Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn; Brahms, Berlioz and Strauss, 
with Liszt, Debussy, Wagner, the Russians, the Scan- 
dinavians, Iberians, Magyars, and newest symphon- 
ists of all countries. 

All the symphony conductors at the head of Ameri- 
can orchestras are competent, and some of them are 
exceptionally brilliant. The soloists engaged at the 
symphony concerts represent the best available among 
the ranks of resident and visiting artists. 

In any nation claiming to be musical, all other 
musical effort is based on the work accomplished by 
the symphony orchestras, and that is why those cities 
which possess them are bound to rank as the leading 
centers of tonal culture, no matter how excellent a 
chorus, or string quartet, or solo player, or teacher, 
or how large a music club less favored places might 
be able to show. 

And the topic of music clubs brings us to the re- 
flection that without them and their membership of 
earnest, cultured, ambitious and far seeing women, 
America today could not possibly occupy the high 
place it holds as the home of good music ably per- 
formed. 

In almost every village of the United States these 
organized groups of women continue their battle to 
popularize the best classes of music, to bring it to 
the fireside, to make it reach the hearts of men and 
imbue them with love for the beautiful and the 
zsthetic, and to utilize it as a factor in establishing 
a higher level of general education and artistic cul- 
ture. 

Without the women to help, there would be no 
symphony orchestras, no concerts and recitals of any 
kind—and no opera. When the final chapter of the 
history of American musical progress comes to be 
written, there will remain no doubt as to whom to 
find chiefly responsible for the marvelous results 
attained, and to come. 





| nd 

The foregoing taxicab reflections came in answer 
to a query as we were leaving an Aeolian Hall con- 
cert. It was a query oft put to us, and one which all 
newspapermen love: “Well, what’s new?” It made 
us try to think what really is. 

2R eR 

William J. Henderson tells in the Sun how a friend 
of his was-able to sing page after page of a Mozart 
opera, which he knew so well because when he was 
a lad the family would gather about the piano of a 
Saturday night, and sing the operas of Mozart and 
the other great masters. Mr. Henderson comments 
pointedly . 

Can you see the American family of this day assembling 
beside the piano and singing the music of a great master? 
Can you see the family remaining at home on a Saturday 
night to do anything at all? You would be far more likely 
to find its members “dispersed notoriously” (to borrow a 


phase from Mulvaney) through several dancing clubs and 
revelling in the music of the eminent Mr. Berlin, 
nme 
Iconoclastic biography is the order of the day. Six 
books on George Washington reached the publishing 
market within the past few weeks. Longfellow, Poe, 
Franklin, are among the victims, and all have been 
exposed. We cannot any longer resist our own mer- 
chandising instinct, and we are at work on a volume 
entitled The True Life of John Smith, Music Critic. 
It shall be the endeavor of the book to destroy the 
great love which the public and the artists feel for 
the critics. 
Rrne 
One of the anecdotes we do not intend to put into 
our book concerns Lawrence Gilman, the music re- 
viewer of the Herald Tribune. When he travels he 
invariably carries with him a brief-case in which are 
the notes for his current writings. To guard against 
irreparable loss, Lawrence attaches a dog leash to the 
brief-case, and fastens the end of the line to his 
waistcoat. He has given his brief-case the name of 
Eustis. Recently he went to Wanamaker’s to pur- 
chase a new leash for Eustis, and was told that he 
could get it in the bird department. “But I wish a 
leash for a dog, and not for a bird,” protested the 
critic. “‘Nevertheless,” he was informed, “that is 
where we keep the article.” Gilman went there and 
the clerk asked him for what kind of a dog the 
leash was intended. He held out the brief-case and 
answered: “Judge for yourself; here is the dog. 
Eustis is his name.” The clerk took one look at the 
serious face of the speaker, and fled for help. H. O. 
Osgood, who told us the story, did not relate whether 
or not Gilman got the leash. Perhaps the owner of 
Eustis may be good enough to enlighten us, in the 
event that we decide, after all, to put the incident in 
our John Smith biography. It might demonstrate 
the point that it is well nigh fatal for a critic to have 
a sense of humor. 
ere 
Norah Drewett de Kresz, the pianist, has an eye 
for the comical in print. She discovered this line in 
the Brunswick Record Catalogue : “Willeke is the cel- 
list in that peerless string quartet, The Elshuco Trio.” 
She informs us, furthermore: “I also thought of you, 
and your collection of precious musical sayings, in 
Hamburg a couple of months ago, when I saw an an- 
nouncement on a_ restaurant, ‘dezente (decent) 
Musik-Kapelle.’. Do tell me what is ‘dezente’ and 
what is the contrary: to ‘dezente’ music ?” 


To John Hopper, of Seattle, Wash., we are in- 
debted for this advertisement from the Daily Times 
(October 17) of that city: 

WANTED—Musicians, trombone, trumpet and 
clarinet; must be experienced sawmill workers. 
See band leader at Hotel Seward, Sunday until 

p. m. 
zn RF 

A correspondent writes: “I believe that I have 
talent for writing music, but before | sit me down 
and possibly waste my time scribbling notes, | want 
to know whether it pays. | suppose that songs or 
dancing music pays best. Can you give me informa- 
tion?” 

The idea of large incomes derived from writing 
music is usually associated with musical comedies, 
revues, popular music and songs. Many a musician, 
if asked whether there is “any money” in writing 
teaching-material would probably answer “no.” - And 
he would be woefully mistaken. 

The now passé piano method of Lebert and Stark 
has been sold, in its time, by the thousands of copies. 
Of the equally antiquated Tausig Daily Exercises and 
of the Octave Studies by Kullak, mountains of copies 
went over the music store counters in former yéars. 
The “Velocity,” by Czerny, has reached a sale of 
millions, and still is going strong. 

Alexander Lambert sat down a few years ago, and 
in leisure moments sketched out some elementary 
exercises for very young piano students. These were 
published as the Lambert Piano Method for Begin- 
ners, and their compiler draws a handsome royalty 
vach season from the sale of the work. 

The Master School of Piano Playing, by Alberto 
Jonas, published only three years ago, now is in its 
third edition, and the publishers report that they 
cannot print new copies fast enough to meet the 
demand. 

Who ever would have thought that there was any- 
thing new or profitable to say about piano playing 
and piano teaching ? 

mz ® 

“Brahmsianer” communicates : “When listening to 

a Brahms symphony is it necessary for an auditor to 
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slide down low in his seat, furrow his brow and resi 
his chin in his hand during the entire performance ? 
Is it not sufficient for the concertgoer just to act 
naturally ?” 

nRe, 

An orchestral concert program carried the notice 
that while the soloist (who is a violinist) uses the A 
piano, the official instrument of the organization is 
the B piano. If such disclosures are deemed neces- 
sary for commercial reasons, then why not make the 
job complete and tell us that the C piano is used by 
the concertmaster’s wife, the D piano has been played 
exclusively for years in the flat of the janitor who 
superintends the hall, and the E piano is the sole 
medium employed by the conservatory at which the 
first trombonist’s second son is taking his third term 
of lessons ? ; 

RRR 

The Washington, D. C., Daily News (October 19) 
carries a news story about a man arrested as a 
vagrant; who, however, convinced the Court of his 
ability to earn a living, “by playing on a tomato can, 
with holes punched in it, a few bars of Nearer, My 
God to Thee. The magistrate turned him loose.” A 
wise sentence. Had he been incarcerated, the other 
prisoners and the warden probably would have 
thrown the virtuoso out of jail after his first solo 
there, 

eR eR 

J. P. F. writes: “I am doing my Christmas shop- 
ping early, and | desire to get a little gift for you. 
However, I feel that I should select something that 
you really desire. Which would you prefer, a score 
of Parsifal, or a ukulele?” 

2 Rm eR 

Alas! there are church quarrels in 
two-thirds of the village choirs.—New 

Ree 

Two French engineers (says the New York Times) 
after years of research, announce the creation of an 
automatic violin, called the violinista. This is a me- 
chanical and commercial age, and we too have fallen 
victim to the spirit of the times. We are at work 
on a folding piano, to be carried about in a small box, 
like a violin or a portable typewriter. As soon as 
the invention shall have been perfected, we plan to 
have it bought up by the Society For the Prevention 
of Unnecessary Noises, who will promptly destroy 
the drawings and burn up the matrix. 

nrmre 


A medical gentleman, writing in the Lancet, says 
that human beings keep their bodies covered too much 
and should give them more air. Would the medical 
gentleman have women garb themselves like Venus, 
and the men like Siegfried? The proposition sounds 
chilly just now and should have been made in the 
summer 


Italy, Mexico and 
York Telegram 


RRe 


Among concert artists, the paths of glory lead but 
to the recording rooms of the phonograph and radio 
companies. 

ner e 

Cyrano de Bergerac is said to be occupying Richard 
Strauss, as material for a new opera. Will he make 
the impersonator of the hero sing through his nose? 

Rnerme 

Fable :—The business man was very happy. His 
wife had just told him that she expected him to 
accompany her to the concert of Bach compositions. 

ere 


While the regular season for shooting stars is 
closed, some of the new ones may be expected to fall 
at ‘any time during musical activities this winter. 

nr e 


If moving pictures, why not musical ones, too? 
Here are some appropriate subjects ; 

A prima donna refusing to take curtain calls, 

A grand opera manager with a gay, lightsome 
disposition. 

Rachmaninoff playing his C sharp minor Prelude; 
Mascagni his Intermezzo; or Paderewski his Minuet ; 
when they do not have to. 

An opera tenor suing a daily newspaper for put- 
ting his picture on the front page. 

Leopold Stokowski conducting from the printed 
score. 

An empty seat at a McCormack recital. 

Mary Garden, asked for an interview, replying: 
“IT have nothing to say.” 

Jascha Heifetz wearing unpressed trousers at his 
recital. 

Paderewski beginning his program on time. 

Toscanini throwing kisses to the 
audience. 

Jeritza throwing no kisses to the applauding 
audience, LEONARD LIEBLING. 


applauding 
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WONDERFUL ADVICE! 


station WLW sends out advice to radio en- 
and artists contemplating entering broad- 
some of which—especially that relating 
delightful. Here a few excerpts: 
will always tune out what he does 
should be the performer’s aim to keep his 
,audience as long as possible. It will listen as long 
it likes the program. Therefore selections should be 
chosen with a view to pleasing the maximum number 
of list The likes familiar 
compositions, simple in universal in 
appeal It is 
be omitted from the program.’ 

According to that, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
would be taboo. It is certainly “strange and 

Wood ford-Finden’s Indian Love Lyrics (a 
audiences) would also be 
things of similar nature, 
which have been 
turned into first Oh, what bunk! 

Here is another joyous bit: “Very loud singing or 
is objectionable as it detracts from successful 
producing a shattering effect. 
e obtained when each person 


Radio 
tertainers 
casting work, 
to musik is 
“Since a li 


not like, it 


are 


tenet 


as 


audience 
and 


encrs average 


melody, 


suggested that strange exotic selections 


Song of 
Fuad 

mala 
exon 
with radio 
lot more 
many of 


great tavorite 
taboo; and 


all “strange 


a whole 
and exotic,” 
rate jazz 
playing 
broadcasting, often 
‘The best choral effects at 
siags in a subdued manner.” 

Then the artists who appear during the 
Kent hour, all of them noted concert 
reform their style so as to please the 
And choral concerts broadcasted by 
Society, the massed college glee clubs, are 
subdued to please owners of cheap and ineffi 


Atwater- 
are to 
microphone ! 
the Oratorio 
and so on, 


Stars, 


to be 
cient receiving sets! 

Still more delightful is the following : “Pianists are 
very sparing use of the pedals 

TO USE THE SUSTAINING 

(the caps are ours.—Id.)—and 
the in order that the 
broadcast may be clear and distinct.” 

Then the C sharp minor prelude of Rachmaninoff 
should never be played for radio audiences, for in it 
the must be accentuated, and it certainly cannot 
be played without the sustaining pedal. As a matter 
of fact, nothing in piano literature can be satisfac- 
torily played without the sustaining pedal. The man 
who wrote that stuff ought to study piano. 

rhe astonishing thing is, that a manufacturer of 
radio receiving sets would send out such material as 


cautioned to make 
ITIS BEST NOT 
PEDAL AT ALL 


not to accentuate bass notes, 


bass 





TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











Where are those cynics who voted Nevin’s inspired 
lyric the world’s worst song? Well may they hide. 
if ever proof were needed of the uplifting qualities of 
Nevin’s muse, we have it now. But it was not needed. 
lhe Rosary, | am told by Mr. Voigt, the nephew of 
the late G. Schirmer, who published the song, has sold 
six million copies to date. Six million!—a figure to 
make one’s patriotic bosom swell with pride. From 
those six million copies the family of Ethelbert Nevin 
has received about four hundred thousand dollars in 
royalties to date. What other composer in all this 
world, including Dr. Strauss, has ever equalled that 
magnificent record ? 

+859 

Nor is the market confined to America alone. Even 
today, twenty-eight years after its birth, that song 
sells 20,000 copies a year in Mr. Voigt’s London 
store. ‘Today, when, according to the musical wise- 
acres, jazz has killed the sentimental popular song. 
Genius, gentlemen, is above the law. 

es 

1 am particularly anxious to impress the world 
with the fact that we have produced its most uplifting 
song at a time when we are being so copiously cursed 
as the perpetrators of jazz. What with Europe grad- 
ually becoming convinced that the war and the peace 
and everything was merely a diabolical American 
plot for the purpose of extracting debts, we shall soon 
ad our hainde full in trying to convince people over 
here of our untarnished idealism. Is jazz, I say, a 
proper instrument for that? 

.- * s 


Then listen to Sir Hamilton Harty, conductor of 
the Halle Orchestra in Manchester, speaking of this 
“accursed American negro form of music.” We 
must find appropriate means, he says, of combating 
its vile influence. But how? “There must be thou- 
sands of perfectly respectable people who, like my- 
self, are often exasperated to the stage of considering 
the advantages of murder as a profession,” 
a 


There you have it: incitement to murder. Pretty 
soon it will be as respectable to kill Americans be- 
cause of their jazz, as it was to kill Germans because 
of their philosophy, and first thing you know Europe 
will wage another little war and get rid of all its debts. 
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this. It certainly must convey the impression that 
such receiving sets are of little worth and unable to 
reproduce faithfully any music properly rendered, 
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GOOD MANAGEMENT 
The Chicago Orchestral Association recently issued 
its financial statement for the of 1925-26. 
That statement is here appended : 
THE ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT FOR SEASON 
RECEIPTS 


season 


FINANCIAL 
1925-26 


From Symphony concerts ; . -$199,011.00 
From additional concerts in and outside Chi 
cago, Popular concerts, Children’s concerts 
and sundries (net). 54,713.18 
53,724 

"160, 407 


Orchestra earnings . jit kote 
ee hall and building rentals 


Total receipts $414,131 
EXPENSES 
Orchestra, conductors, soloists, 
agement, advertising, et 
Hall and building expenses 
| 


business man 
, . $331,662.50 
101,115.32 
$432,777.8 
414,131 


ota 


lotal 


expenses 
receipts 
Loss on season owacaees peewee $ 18,646 
Expenses for the as shown above $331,662.50 

Orchestra earnings 


concerts 


Loss on concerts. . 
Ihe orchestra uses the 
ces free of charge, 
should be made for 
certs) 


hall and business offi 

therefore an addition 

hall rent (ninety con 
27,000.00 
5,800.00 32,800.00 


business offices 


Apparent deficit be $110,738.32 
ess fair charge for management of hall, 
which is done by the orchestra management 
Real deficit, Paid out of the reserve and en 
dowment funds of The Orchestral Association 


15,000.00 


$ 95,738.32 


These figures tell the story. One does not need 
to be an expert accountant to understand that state- 
ment, as it is clear even to the layman. Two and two 
make four, but in some statements we have seen re- 
cently, two and two make three. 

There are successful business men, big financiers 
who will permit a venture in which they are interested 
to be run on a different basis than they would if the 
venture was absolutely their own—that is to say, they 
run their own affairs on business-like principles, but 
permit the managements of enterprises in which they 
are interested only nominally, to be run in a hap- 
hazard way. Not so with the Chicago Orchestral 
Association so well managed by Frederick J. Wessels. 

That the Chicago Orchestral Association is run on 





We refuse to meddle in politics, but Washington can- 
not ignore this state of things. If ever we needed a 
Secretary of Fine Arts, it is now. Remember The 
Rosary and what it did for Mrs. Corson! 

a * aa 


Speaking of uplift and all that sort of thing, here 
is one of the London Morning Post's daily contribu- 
tions to the world’s great P etry. It concerns music, 
and the title refers to the famous London “ Proms,’ 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood: 

PROMENADE. 

The Master takes 

His wand in hand: 
Like Prospero, 

At his command 
Spirits appear 

From a vasty deep, 
Remoter in time 

And space than sleep. 


In promenade 
They pass serene, 
Bach with some gentle 
Margravine, 
Beethoven, Wagner, 
Kings in Art: 
Scarlatti and 
The gay Mozart. 


With the last throb 
Of charmed strings 
The listener wakes 
To mortal things: 
Then goes the golden 
Notes to trace 
In speeding stars 
O’er Langham Place. 
—KATHLEEN LEE. 


I like the picture of Bach and his “gentle margra- 
vine” (the rascal!), and of “gay Mozart” rhyming 
with “Kings in Art.” But the speeding stars o’er 
Langham Place are too wonderful for words! C. S. 

— 
STATISTICS 

There are in the United States 1282 music critics. 
Of this number, says Rene Devries, fifty have made 
names for themselves in fifteen states ; twenty-five 
are known in thirty-five states; twelve have achieved 
a national reputation, while only eleven are known 
internationally. Of this latter number, three are 
located New York City, two in Boston, one in 
Cleveland, two in Chicago, one in San Francisco, one 
in Pittsburgh, and one in Philadelphia. 
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a sound business basis is proven by the small deficit 
noticed in the financial statement of the Association 
for its season 1925-26. 

Words are often misunderstood, as many have a 
double meaning, but figures are figures and as such 
ach has its own value. The things we know are 
easily said, and the words to say those things are 
easy to find. Ambiguous statements are statements 
that have to be explained. When a corporation issues 
a statement that has been audited by a public account- 
ant it is only public property when the public under- 
stands it. A simple glance at the above statement 
issued by the Orchestral Association of Chicago is 
sufficient to permit the writer to express admiration 
for its management and to head this article, “Good 
Management.” RENE DEvrIEs. 

———_—___. 
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LEGINSKA AS CONDUCTOR 

Many of the Boston critics agreed that to Ethel 
Leginska, that plucky little artist, and now conductor 
of the new Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, much of 
the credit is due for the success of that organization’s 
initial concert in Mechanics Hall on October 24, 
before a large audience. She certainly revealed anew 
her marked talent for conducting, and with more re- 
hearsals there is no reason why the new orchestra 
should not rank high. And Leginska was accorded 
a fine reception in the Hub City, as, for instance, the 
reviewer for the Globe commented in part: 
“If ever a wreath of laurel publicly bestowed was 
deserved, Leginska deserved the one she got in the 
intermission yesterday.” 


Soston 


aa. 
WATCH ’EM! 

COURIER issues warnings from time 
to time against agents, managers and teachers who 
endeavor to persuade prospective customers to sign 
dangerous contracts, by the terms of which the musi- 
cian is bound for years under, apparently, perfectly 
safe conditions but conditions which, actually, are 
highly dangerous. There is sometimes a joker in 
such contracts which does not appear to the eager and 
ambitious young artist or prospective pupil, but which 
may be used against them in the end and prove highly 
disastrous. This warning has been made frequently 
in the past ; it is made again. Look out! Watch ’em! 
people who are able to do straight and simple business 
do not advertise catch methods. By their 
advertising shall ye know them! 


—--—_@©-—-— 


ARE CRITICS DRY?P 
The Musical News and Herald (London) says: 
“When a man fails as a composer he turns to per- 
forming. Failing as a performer, he turns to criti- 
cism. Failing as a critic, he turns to drink.” And he 
probably finally turns to bootlegging. While there’s 
life there’s hope even for critics. 
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In Defense of Press Agents 
New York, N. Y. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Editorial reference in your August 31 
“lying press agent,” appears most timely, 
theatrical and musical season is about to 
advance representatives are again about to 
work, both locally and on the road. 

Having just made my fifty-second trip from coast to 
coast and having, say, at least a hand-shaking acquaintance 
with almost every music and dramatic editor in the country, 
] think your editorial comment excellent. The agent cannot 
return to the newspapers year after year and put over the 
same flock of adjectives and misrepresentations. It is fine 
to walk into the editorial room out in the country and -~ 
ally feel that the boss is really pleased to see you, and, 
many cases, asks you for copy about your attraction. It i is 
equally pleasing to feel that what you hand in will be found 
later in the columns. This is what makes the work pleasant 
and enjoyable, even though it is hard and involves much 
travel. There's a happy side to every man’s work if it is 
done right. 

If certain of these, as you term them, “lying press agents” 
really knew how much of their “copy” immediately finds its 
way to the editorial waste-basket, they might, enlightened 
by a few more such reminders as yours, realize how much 
of their employer's time and money is uselessly spent. Their 
“promotional work,” too, would ‘bring better results and 
they would, perhaps, enjoy a better welcome in the editorial 
room when they came ’round again. 

The better way, in the opinion of the writer, is to repre- 
sent one’s attraction for just what it is—no more, no less 
allowing for the customary latitude in the employment of 
such phraseology as to afford the proper artistic, or, say, 
human touch to such publicity matter as is prepared and 
sent out. The editor of today, and the reading public, too, 
demands “news of human interest,” plus reliability, whether 
it pertain to affairs musical, theatrical, commercial, or so 
on, and in this respect it may interest you to know that one 
of the cardinal principles of the Theatrical Press Represen- 
tatives Association, numbering more than three hundred 
well-known agents and writers, is that they hue to the facts 
and prepare their copy in conformity to the best journalistic 
style. 

The day of the “devilish, daring, death- er agent is 
past. Cuartes R. Baker. 
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WILLIAM J. McCOY 

William J. McCoy is dead. He was not well known to 
the general public during his lifetime, but the day will come 
when he will be heralded as one of America’s most gifted 
composers. In the West, where he lived for many years, 
his name was familiar to all musicians, his works were heard 
frequently on recital programs, he had a host of friends 
and pupils who did what they could to see that his music 
was known. For the rest of the country, it must be said 
that McCoy was best known and most widely recognized 
as the author of a very unusual work on harmony. It is 
called Cumulative Harmony and is used very extensively 
in colleges and schools throughout the country. It was an 
important contribution to the art of composition, being 
simple, comprehensive and in many ways original. 

McCoy was born at Bucyrus, Ohio, March 14, 1854, and 
died at Alameda, California, October 16, 1926. He was the 
son of William Watson McCoy and Catherine Johnson 
McCoy, and studied with William Mason, Karl Reinecke 
and Moritz Hauptmann. He married Sarah Hawkins and 
had four children: Catherine McCoy Retallic, Ronald W. 
McCoy, Paul J. McCoy, Wallace McCoy (deceased). He 
held the following positions: Department of the Theory of 
Music, College of the Pacific, San Jose; head of the Theory 
and Composition Department at Mills College; National 
Chairman of the Course of Study Section, National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs. 

McCoy was a skilled instrumentalist. He played violin 
and horn in symphony orchestras under Reinecke in Leipsic 
and under Leopold Damrosch in New York and was con- 
cert pianist for a while with the Boston Quintet Club. But 
he was best known as a composer, and “this, too, was his 
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chief interest. Up to the very end he was an enthusiastic 
producer. He wrote many songs, some of them published ; 
also part-songs, works for orchestra, piano and other solo 


instruments. He wrote music for two Bohemian Grove 
plays: The Hamadryads (book by Will Irwin), 1904, and 
The Cave Man (book by Charles K. Field), 1910. His last 


published works were a violin sonata, published by Senart, 
Paris, and Spanish- —airorne, Folk Songs, published by 
Sherman, Clay and Company, San Francisco. The work on 
which he, himself, most counte -d was his grand tragic opera, 
Egypt. Excerpts of this were played by the old San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Orchestra under the direction of Frederick 
Schiller some years ago (and were heard by the present 
writer), and it is rather difficult to understand why the 
work did not make its way and was not found acceptable by 
the managements of the Chicago and New York opera 
houses, to whom it was offered. However, it was not ac- 
cepted, and that fact must have been a keen disappointment 
to McCoy. Parts of it were often heard in San Francisco, 
one of the last occasions, perhaps, being a concert given in 
honor of the presentation to McCoy of the David Bispham 
Medal of Honor for Opera on April 29, 1926. On this occa- 
sion were heard excerpts from The Cave Man, Hamadryads, 


Egypt, his sonata for violin and piano, and other of his 
works. 

McCoy went to California thirty or more years ago, That 
it was a wise move may be doubted. Certainly he must 


have found it very difficult if not quite impossible to push 
his compositions properly from that distance. In fact, his 
eastern friends felt that he was “buried” in California. It 
is pretty certain that if he had been in the East, in close 
touch with musical doings and musicians, managers, and 
so on, he could have got more frequent performances for 
his works under far more favorable circumstances than 
= West could offer. The West is a long way from the 
vast! 

David Bispham used to sing the Cave Man’s Song from 
the Bohemian Grove Play of the same name. It was ex- 
ceedingly good and always won a real public success. The 
day will come—it ought to come soon !—when other parts 
of these Grove plays will be familiar in the East. Perhaps 
the opera, Egypt, will some day be given. When that time 
comes it is sure to give the name of McCoy the honor it 
deserves. 

HELENE S. SAXBY 

Helene S. Saxby, well known musician and teacher of 
Tampa (Fla.), died at her home in that city on October 11. 
Mme. Saxby was born in Paris, receiving the chief part of 
her education there. She came to America during the year 
of the Spanish-American War, living some time in Cin- 
cinnati and later moving to Sarasota, Fla. Since 1913 she 
was a resident of Tampa, participating in the musical life 
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of that city and teaching a large number of pupils. She 
was a member of the Friday Morning Musical Club of 
Tampa and as a member of that club was one of the first 
to urge the advantage of federation. She was the author 
of the Three Graces, a parlor playlet, written and presented 
for the Colonial Dames of Tampa. She composed many 
selections often heard on the concert platform as well as 
in studios. The late Mme. Saxby was seventy-five years old 
and up to last year was in splendid health. 


ACHILLE ALBERTI 

Achille Alberti, veteran voice teacher of Los Angeles, 
died in that city a short time ago. In his prime he was a 
distinguished Italian operatic baritone and sang leading roles 
with both Patti and Melba in Italy and in England. His 
most notable pupil is Mario Chamlee, Metropolitan Opera 
Company tenor. It was Alberti who discovered the unusual 
possibilities of Chamlee’s voice and developed it. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
OPENS BRILLIANTLY 


(Continued from page 5) 


ceptions. Lauri-Volpi as Licinio, replaced Edward Johnson, 
who will not rejoin the company until later in the season, 
and Ezio Pinza, the new basso, making his debut with the 
company. 

As has been said before, this opera offers Rosa Ponselle 
one of the best roles of her repertory. It lies well within 
ner gorgeous organ and she handles the score with all her 
consummate technical skill. To hear Rosa Ponselle today, 
(at the top of ranks of sopranos and considered by many to 
have the finest dramatic soprano voice in the world) is to 
stop and marvel. 

Rosa Ponselle’s history is too well known to bear repeti- 
tion at this time, but when there is so much talk about Am- 
erican opera and American artists, it is timely to pause for 
a second or two merely to say that the progress that this 
young artist has made is remarkable. It seems but yester- 
day that she sang for the first time on any stage, with Enrico 
Caruso in La Forza del Destino, and set the musical world 
agog with the beauty of her voice. Then everyone predicted 
she would become famous—and she has. So hearing Rosa 
Ponselle sing again the role of Giulia, the Vestal, singing it 
with that exquisite voice of hers, in all its richness and 
lusciousness, easily wooing the ear, made one realize once 
more what an artist she is. Nor did she fail to impress in 
her acting. Ponselle is a singing actress. And on Monday 
night she rose to new heights. Added to this, she looked 
lovely; slim and young in her flowing robes, and maintaining 
throughout an air of simplicity and youthfulness. She was at 
all times the eye's magnet. And what an ovation she was 
tendered! Both after her solos and during the curtain calls. 
Truly Ponselle had a personal triumph. 

Margaret Matzenauer as the Chief Vestale 
posing figure and handled the score with her 
artistry. She rejoins the company apparently 
voice. The Matzenauer organ, like Ponselle’s, is one of the 
greatest of its kind, and she is a distinction to any cast. 
Incidentally, last season at the eleventh hour Mme. Mat- 
zenauer was called upon to sing in the opening performance 
of the season in La Gioconda and did so with all due credit 
to her art and herself as a dependable member of the com 
pany. She, too, was well received on last Monday night and 
shared in the honors of the evening. 

Lauri-Volpi, as the Roman hero Licinio, ac- 
quitted himself with credit although the part gives the 
tenor little % do. As a matter of fact, most of the sing- 
ing is done by the soprano, thus m aking La Vestale practi- 
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cally a one role opera. The tenor has his real opportunity 
ins the second act when he and Ponselle, in their love scene 
in the temple, did some effective work, both vocally and 
dramatically. Lauri-Volpi looked well and was cordially 


received. 

Giuseppe de Luca appeared in his old role of Cinna, which 
is likewise limited in its scope; however, he added distinc 
tion to the cast. Louis d’ Angelo was the consul. 


Last, but not least, comes the debut of the new basso, 
Ezio Pinza, who gave promise of being a valuable mem- 
ber of the company. He revealed, as the Pontifex Maxi 


mus, a sterling voice of richness and volume, which he 
used with taste. He acted with convincement and made an 
altogether very favorable impression 

There were the incidental dances by the ballet in acts 
one and three, those of the final one being more enter- 
taining and picturesque. As a matter of fact, the dancing 
of the first act was rather slow-footed and, as a result, 
dragged. Here one quite longed for the sudden appearance 
of the lovely Rosina Galli, that exquisite danseuse. May 
she return soon. 

Tullio Serafin, who was greeted by much applause when 
he appeared in the conductor's box, gave the antiquated 
score (now over a hundred and nineteen years old) a com- 
mendable reading, and did his best to put new life into the 
music. It must also be said that Miss Ponselle set the pace 
for the singers, and upon the soprano and conductor rested 
the responsibility for the high standard the performance 
attained. And, suffice to say, Serafin and Ponselle came 
through with colors flying high. 

Hence the opening night is now a thing of the past, and 
the season of 1926-27—bringing its novelties, its revivals 
and its prime favorites not forgetting its new singers—is on. 





Granberry Piano School Programs 


George Folsom Granberry has arranged a series of inter 
esting programs to be given in New York and Brooklyn by 
students of the Granberry Piano School, of which he is the 
director and Nicholas J. Elsenheimer the dean. The first 
of the series was given in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on October 30, at which time about thirty-five pupils pre 
sented a varied program of solo and ensemble numbers, some 
of the selection calling for three pianos with three players 
at each instrument. As ensemble practise is stressed at this 
school and the pupils frequently are given an opportunity to 
appear in public, they soon get over any nervousness they 
may have and apparently thoroughly enjoy playing, no mat 
ter how large the audience. Even the tiny tots are taught 
to transpose music at sight, a feat which was accomplished 
last Saturday by nine young pianists, for they played a 
given composition in any major or minor key requested by 
the audience. The program was concluded with -an excel- 
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Herbert M. Johnson Reengaged 

(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 
Chicago, Ill—The Chicago office of the 
MUSICAL COURIER is in a position to inform 
its readers that Herbert M. Johnson will be re- 
tained as business manager of the company for at 
least three more years, as it is understood already 
that several of the stars of the company have been. 
re-engaged for three more years by the Chicago 

Civic Opera through its manager, Mr. Johnson 








Cincinnati Hears Dayton Westminster 
Choir 


(Special telegram to the 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Dayton Westminster 
Choir opened its season here on the evening of 
October 28, giving a program at Emery Audi- 
torium, which was heard by a large audience of the 
musical elite of Cincinnati. The choir, under the 
direction of John Finley Williamson, is decidedly 
better than last season, both in quality of tone and 
technical perfection. There was much enthusiasm 
for its work. 
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Mary Garden with Rochester Opera 
(Special telegram to the Musical (¢ 


Rochester.—Mary Garden, on her way to Chi- 
cago, stopped off a day here last week at the invi- 
tation of George Eastman to inspect the work be- 
ing done at the Eastman School and particularly 
in its opera department. She witnessed a rehearsal 
of the students in this department and was so im- 
pressed with their work that she accepted an invi- 
tation from Mr. Eastman to come here as guest 
star in a performance of Carmen. The other prin- 
cipals and chorus will be supplied from the Ro- 
chester Opera Company. The performance, which 
is scheduled to take place in February, will be 
given in Kilbourn Hall. K. A. 
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A Mozart Novelty at Rochester 
(Special telegram to the Musical 


Rochester.—At Kilbourn Hall here, on Novem- 
ber 1, the Rochester Opera Company gave what, 
notwithstanding the age of the work, appears to 
have been the first performance of Mozart's opera, 
The Abduction from the Seraglio. The principals 
are all students in the opera department of the 
Eastman School of Music, but the performance 
moved with real professional speed and finish and 
there was no suggestion of a “students’ perform- 
ance” at any time. The opera, a pure comedy, with 
some of the most delightful music of Mozart's 
younger days, made an instantaneous hit with the 
audience which was liberal and enthusiastic in its 
applause. The production had been prepared by 
Vladimir Rosing and the musical end was in charge 
of Eugene Goossens, who conducted. An extens- 
ive account of this unique premiere will appear in 
next week’s issue of the MUSICAL ren 
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Rochester Philharmonic Begins Season 


(Spec ial telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra opened its season at the Eastman Thea- 
ter, Thursday afternoon, October 28, with Eugene 
Goossens conducting before an audience of three 
thousand. At the close both Mr. Goossens and 
Gustave Tinlot, concertmaster, who was soloist of 
the aftérnoon, received an ovation. There are a 
number of changes in the personnel of the orches- 
tra this year and Goossens has brought it to a high 
point of perfection. The Rochester Orchestra has 
joined Boston and New York orchestras this sea- 
son in placing its concerts on the air. The eight 
regular concerts of the Thursday afternoon series 
will be carried by a chain which includes WGY 
(Schenectady), WHAM (Rochester), WMAK 
(Buffalo) and WFBL (Syracuse). The next con- 
cert will be an all-Wagner program on November 
1% K. A. P. 








lent rendition of Liszt’s Polonaise in E major by one of the 


advanced pupils of the school. 


Ponselle Wins Suit 


In the midst of rehearsals at the Metropolitan Opera 
House where she is opening the season for the second su 
cessive year in La Vestale next Monday, Rosa Ponselle 
found time to attend her suit in the supreme court of the 


City of New York before Justice Ford on October 26. Miss 
Ponselle sued the Metropolitan Opera Company for $3,045 
withheld from her salary on the claim of William Thorner, 
New York vocal teacher.. This was a friendly suit against 
the Metropolitan as that company interpleaded and made 
Mr. Thorner the defendant. The case had not gone far 
when Justice Ford terminated it ordering the jury to bring 
in a verdict for Miss Ponselle. Mr. Thorner will appeal. 
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CHICAGO 
Irro Scuipa Packs Avupitorium 

(HICAGO 4 great favorite with opera-goers, Tito 
Schipa's vogue as a recitalist also is ever increasing. He is 
one of the few recitalists today who can fill the vast Audi- 
t m for a concert. This he succeeded in doing again on 
Sunday afternoon, October 24—a day crowded with some 
even or eight concerts. In beautiful voice, he poured forth 
his eloquent vocal art to an ecstatic audience, which cher- 
ished every note. Need one add that his program was not 
sufficient to satisfy his vast army of admirers and that he 
was very gracious with encores? Assisting Schipa both as 
accompanist and assisting artist, Jose Echaniz once again 
demonstrated what a splendid pianist he is 

Miscua ELMAN Strinc Quartet Makes Bow Here 

In the adjacent Studebaker Theater, Bertha Ott brought 
about the initial Chicago appearance of the Mischa Elman 
String (Quartet The other members have been wisely 
chosen as to beauty of tone and finesse It is a well bal 
anced organization and the audience was intensely interested 
to the very end of the long program. The Tschaikowsky 
Quartet, op. 30, seemed to be the medium, showing all of 
the qualities which go to make a fine string ensemble, the 


ud Andante being especially beautiful in quality 
Altogether it 


Scherzando 


one and in expert handling of dynamics. 


is an unusually fine quartet, consbéning virility of conception 
with fine tonal values—a combination not surpassed by any 
quartet heard in America 

M. Jennette Loudon kindly covered the Gabrilowitsch and 
Elman Quartet concerts for the Musicat Courter and the 


present reviews are hers 

PLAYHOUSE 
lecture-recitals given last season in 

the intimate surroundings of the Play- 

of Octobe? 24 the effect 


(,ABRILOWITSCH AT THE 


series ot 


After the 


the Princess Theater, 


house gave to Gabrilowitsch’s recital 

of a program played in a drawing room. His friends were 
there and an understanding audience gave him inspiration 
It was a beautiful recital from start to finish. The first 
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group contained choice gems from the classics, beginning 
with the prelude from the A minor English Suite of Bach 
and ending with the Scarlatti allegro, followed by a repeti- 
tion of the Rondo from the E minor sonata of Haydn as an 
encore. The interpretation was priceless to all pianists, and 
many of them were present. The Appassionata Sonata of 
Beethoven was given even a more masterful reading than 
when heard last season, and full of greatest variety of tone 
color. With all of the duties as conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, it is marvelous that Gabrilowitsch 
still ioves to play; but it is the great comprehension of mu- 
sic that makes his music on the piano so vital, and so seem- 
ingly a simple matter. The art of playing is indeed founded 
on a background of great musicianship and appreciation of 
real beauty. Therefore, Gabrilowitsch is always welcome 
to Chicago as an example of the living power of these attri 
butes. 
Mme. SCHUMANN-HeiNK’s FaitHruLt FoLLowinG 

On her golden jubilee tour, Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink came to Chicago for a concert at Orchestra Hall, 
October 24. Still one of the greatest “drawing cards” in 
the concert field, this remarkable woman puts her heart and 
soul into her singing and holds her listeners’ rapt attention 
throughout her program. In Chicago Mme. Schumann- 
Heink has a faithful following, and as ever, she was greeted 
with vociferous applause and showered with many flowers 
Florence violinist, and 


She was assisted by Hardemann, 
Stewart Wille, accompanist. 
Georce LieBLinc AND Leon SAMETINI 


Liebling, 
aroused so 
for his first 


Fresh from his triumphs in the East, George 
internationally known pianist-composer, who 
much enthusiasm last season when he came here 


Chicago recital, gave another demonstration of fine piano 
playing at Kimball Hall, October 24. A large audience 
took much interest in his program, devoted entirely to 


Chopin and Liebling compositions. Of these we were able 
to hear only the Chopin andante spianato and polonaise, and 
Liebling’s etude in double notes after the Chopin Impromptu 
in A flat. These served to demonstrate once again what a 
versatile artist George Liebling is and likewise his mastery 
of the piano. We also heard Leon Sametini, prominent 
Chicago violinist, render Liebling’s Moonlight and Fairy 
Dance, both of which, played in Sametini’s excellent style, 
with fine artistry and splendid musicianship, won the favor 
of the listeners. At the beginning of the program Mr. Lieb- 
ling, with the co-operation of Mr. Sametini, played his own 
second sonata for violin and piano in B flat minor and closed 
it with a group of piano numbers from his pen. Most of 
the J.iebling compositions had first Chicago hearings on 
this occasion. 
Cuicaco Aviiep Arts’ First ProGram 

The Chicago Allied Arts began its programs for the sea- 
son on October 24, at the Eighth Street Theater. As usual, 
the first part of the program was devoted to the little or- 
chestra, under Eric Delamarter’s expert leadership, fol- 
lowed by ballets and divertissements. Delamarter led his 
solo symphonists through delightful readings of Wagner's 
Siegfried Idyl, Honegger’s Pastorale d’Ete and numbers by 
Riess and Dvorak, besides supplying beautiful accompani- 
ments for the dancers. 

WERRENRATH AND GorDON IN BENEFIT CONCERT 

A concert given for the benefit of the Little Flower Set- 

tlement, at Orchestra Hall, October 26, enlisted the serv- 
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ices of Reinald Werrenrath and Jacques Gordon. In num- 
bers by Secchi, Henry Carey, Harry Spier, Franz Schubert 
and Richard Strauss, Werrenrath gave of his very best, 
which means vocal art of high order—thereby earning the 
full approval of his auditors. He also sang the Avant de 
quitter from Faust and a group in English, but these were 
not heard. Monsigny- Franko’s Rigaudon, the Beethoven 
Romance in F major, Gordon’s arrangement of the Brahms 
E minor waltz and Glazounow’s Caprice-Variant provided 
ample opportunity for the display of Jacques Gordon's vio- 
linistic skill, musical intelligence and keen insight. He, 
too, scored heavily with the listeners, and also rendered 
another group of solos. 
Monica GRAHAM STULTS 

Monica Graham Stults has been engaged as soprano solo- 

ist in the quartet at the Edgewater Presbyterian Church. 
SYMPHONY Becins its TurespAy SERIES 

With the program at Orchestra Hall, October 26, the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra entered into its second Tue *S- 
day aiternoon series. This new series, begun last season, is 
attracting a new set of symphony patrons, including many 
young people, and has every indication of becoming as es- 
tablished a duty with music-lovers as is the regular Friday- 
Saturday series. Conductor Stock arranges programs that 
are both instructive and highly enjoyable and the opening 
concert presaged well for the balance of the series both for 
happy choice of numbers and for tip-top rendition. The 
fifth Tschaikowsky Symphony in the hands of Stock and 
his orchestra furnished reason for rejoicing ; likewise the 
Weber Oberon overture, the same composer’s Invitation to 
the Dance (arranged by Weingartner), Debussy’s Two Noc- 
turnes, and the Smetana tone poem, The Moldau. 

ANNA Grorr-BryAnt Stupio or VocaL ArT 

Anna Groff-Bryant, vocal instructor and specialist, will 
speak before the Osteopathic Women’s Club, at the first 
meeting of November. Her subject will be The Voice in 
Health and Disease. 

Anna Hasen Misener, contralto, pupil of Anna Groff- 
Bryant, sang for the Grundy County S, S. Convention held 
at Coal City (Ill), October 15. On October 25, Mrs. 
Misener appeared before the Wauponsee Art Club, at the 
Mazon (Ill.) Gymnasium, and on October 22 she appeared 
as special soloist on the senior class program of the Mazon 
Township High School. 

CATHRYNE Bry Utescn Busy 

During the past week Cathryne Bly Utesch, who, since her 
most successful debut recital last season, has ‘been constantly 
in demand, filled the following engagements: October 19, 
Hotel Sherman, Rotary Club; 20, Montgomery Ward & 
Company, community hour; 21, West Englewood Lion’s 
Club; 21, radio station WEBH with Chicago Concert Com- 
pany; 22, Drexel Park Presbyterian Church, funeral; 22, 
Midway Masonic Temple, Aaron Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 

RENE LuNp 
During the month of November, Rene Lund, baritone solo- 
ist of the People’s Liberal Church, will sing the following 
program of songs: November 7, — ation (Dichmont), 


Lead Kindly Light (Pughe-Evans) ; Blest Are the Pure 
in Heart (Harker); 21, Thenkeyiving (Cowen), and 28, 
rhanks Be to God (Dickson). The services of the Peo- 


ple’s Liberal Church are broadcast every Sunday morning at 
ten-thirty o'clock by Station WBCN., 

Busu Conservatory Nores 
_Richard Czerwonky, violinist and conductor of the Bush 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, was heard at the Sun 
day Evening Club, October 24. He played the Meditation 
from Thais, and the violin obligato in All Hail the Virgin's 


Son, by Dickinson, sung by the choir. 
Poul Bai, Danish baritone, sang at the annual ABC dinner 
at the LaSalle Hotel, October 22. His audience, composed 


of newspaper people from all over the United States and 
Canada, responded enthusiastically to his singing of the 
Credo from Otello. Mr. Bai also filled an engagement at La 
Porte, (Ind.), October 31. 

Esther Bienfang, head of the piano department of Whit- 
man Conservatory, Walla Walla (Wash.), appeared in re- 
cital in that city on October 25. Miss Bien fang is a pupil 
of Bush Conservatory. The assisting artist was Lewis 
Niven, tenor, pupil of Emerson Abernethy. 

Elsie Alexander, English pianist of the Bush Conservatory 
faculty, representing Gamma Province, appeared on a pro- 
gram at the National Convention, held recently ~ Apple- 
ton (Wis.). Miss Alexander played the etude F minor 
by Liszt, The Fountain by Griffes, and etude "ty 'D flat by 
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Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
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Saint-Saéns, She is a member of Omega Chapter (Bush 
Conservatory). Another member of Omega Chapter to re- 
ceive a high honor at the convention was Lucia Murphy, who 
was made National Chaplain. Mrs. Murphy was also 
awarded the ring of excellence for especially good work for 
the sorority during the past year, the work for which she 
received the award being the re-writing of the ritual. Mrs. 
Murphy is a pupil of Bush Conservatory. 


HANNA Butter Has Busy SUMMER IN Paris 

Hanna Butler, noted voice teacher, has returned from 
Paris, where she conducted a successful summer master 
class from July 26 to September 28. In the few summer 
seasons that Mme. Butler has been going to Paris, she has 
established a large following and pupils come from various 
parts of the country to take advantage of her summer 
teaching, England, New York and Paris being represented 
in her class the past summer. Many pupils follow her to 
Chicago to continue their studies with this gifted teacher. 
Last season Lucienne Kirk came from Paris to study with 
Mrs, Butler after receiving instruction in her previous sum- 
mer classes. This season Nellie Hughes is coming from 
London to avail herself of Mrs. Butler’s instruction, and 
later in the season, four others will come from abroad for 
the same purpose. 

On September 15, Mrs. Butler gave a program with Kath- 
erine Stewart, an artist-pupil of hers, for the American 
Women’s Club and before a very select audience. From 
reports at hand, Mrs. Butler was in fine voice and gave a 
splendid account of herself. She won much well deserved 
success, 

Durno Puri, WINS SESQUICENTENNIAL CONTEST 

Louise Hoffman, a young pianist still in her ‘teens, and a 
pupil of Jeannette Durno for the past three years, has _ 
won the Great Lakes district contest at Toledo (0O.), 
the Sesquicentennial students’ contest. The states A a i 
sented in this district include Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 
Miss Hoffman had previously won the state contest in In- 
diana. She goes to Philadelphia to compete in the finals on 
November 1 

Cuicaco MusicaL CoLLece Notes 

The extraordinary success of the class in Musical His- 
tory and Appreciation, conducted by Herbert Witherspoon, 
is shown in the attendance of over 300 students. These 
classes are conducted in Central Theater. 

Raymond Harmon, tenor, of -Los Angeles, pupil of the 
voice department, has made a successful debut with the San 
Diego Civic Opera Company in the opera Traviata. The 
San Diego Tribune reports him “an artist of the first rank, 
gifted with musicianship, a beautiful voice and fine stage 
presence,” 

Flavel Brooks, of the class 1926 in Public School Music, 
is teaching in the Junior High School, Saginaw (Mich.). 
Aline Chitwood is supervisor of music in Berrien Spring 
(Mich.); Miss Chitwood is of the class of 1926. Mary 
Noble, class of 1926, is supervisor of music in St. Clair 

(Mich.). Alberta Lentz, class 1923, is teaching music and 
art at Nokomis (Ill.). Elsie Comstock, class 1924, is super- 
vising music in Homewood and District No. 87, Cook County 
(IIL). 

An organization of Negroes, whose purpose is to present 
light operas, has been formed under the direction of Charles 

Keep. The organization aims to be a background for 
the many Negro singers, so that they can get experience in 
stage deportment. Two performances of the Mikado were 
given recently at the Eighth Street Theater, a matinee Octo- 
ber 23 at the Indiana Theater, also an evening performance 
at the Lincoln Center. On November 28, at St. Paul’s Parish 
House, the chorus will sing a musical service which will in- 
clude Gounod’s Gallia and a group of negro spirituals. On 
December 1 a per formance will be given at the same church 
in aid of the choir boys’ camp fund. Many of the members 
of this organization are pupils of Mr. Keep, including Julia 
Rhea, James Lucas, Novello Hedges, etc. The Bohemian 
Girl is now in preparation. 

Katherine Boehme has been chosen from a large number 
of applicants for the soprano solo position at the First M. 
Church at Englewood. Marie Vogt has been recently . 
soprano soloist at the Holy Family Church for Sunday morn- 
ings; Orel Day, a former student, has secured the position 
of soprano soloist and director of the music at the E piscopal 
Church, Galesburg, (Ill.). 

Marvin Jacobs, ten years old, and a piano student of the 
College, recently completed a successful recital at the Auburn 
Park Masonic Temple. He has been engaged to play for 
the week at the Capitol Theater, one of Chicago’s largest 
motion picture houses. Mamie Stillerman, another piano stu- 
dent, has been engaged by the Orpheum Circuit for an ex 
tensive vaudeville tour. Jeannette Herrick, organ student of 
La Violette, has been recently engaged as organist at the 
First Methodist Church, Harvard (Iil.). 

Artist-students of the piano, vocal and violin departments 
furnished the program for the October 24 recital at Central 
Theater. Libby Bisco, Solveig Shevelson, Myrtle Waskie- 
wicz, Virginia Smietanka, Hannah Braverman, Gretchen 
Haller, Louis Augustine and Bess Clair Murray. 


SicNor CArBont Goes to WAusAU MoNTHLY 


Mario Carboni, baritone and voice teacher, has been en- 
gaged by the Wausau Conservatory at Wausau (Wis.), 
where he goes once a month, giving during the day twelve 
lessons and a one-hour class, which is made up of some 
twenty students. The one day a month is all that Sig. Car- 
boni can give to the Wausau Conservatory at present, his 
time ‘being well filled at his Chicago studio, but there is 
so much demand for lessons with him at Wausau that he 
may be persuaded to journey up there oftener later on. 


Cuicaco SyMPHONY CONCERT 


For this season Conductor Stock has promised to present 
the nine symphonies of Beethoven and began the fulfillment 


November 4, 


s 
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of this promise at the third regular concert, October 29 and 

In fact, the entire program was Beethoven and con- 
tained the first and second symphonies and the concerto for 
piano, violin and cello. Conductor Stock and the Chicago 
Symphony have long ago established a reputation as Bee- 
thoven “champions” and again on this occasion lived up to 
that reputation. It was playing that could not have been im- 
proved upon and afforded the patrons an evening of un- 
alloyed joy. The concerto received expert handling in the 
skillful hands of Jacques Gordon, concertmaster; Alfred 
Wallenstein, first cellist, and Alfred Blumen, a pianist of no 
mean ability. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Notes 

The scholarship to the value of $200.00, donated by the 
Junior Friends of Art, has been awarded to Cornelia Ver- 
maas, soprano, pupil of Karleton Hackett. Olga Menn, 
president of the Junior Friends of Art, acted as adjudicator. 

The American Conservatory Symphony of eighty-five mem- 
bers will give two public concerts, the first in December 
and the second in April. 

The American Conservatory series of programs broad- 
cast by the Chicago Tribune Station, WGN, will be given 
at 5:30 on Sunday afternoons. 

The theater organ department is enjoying the largest reg- 
istration in its history. A number of students have re- 
cently been placed in excellent positions. Among them: 
Edith Royalty, organist, Star Theater, Elgin (Ill); Paul 
Bennett, organist, Delft Theater, Munising (Mich.); Ken- 
neth Cutler, assistant organist, Michigan Theater; Charles 
Vogel, organist, Capitol Theater, Whiting (Ind.), and 
George Ceiga, Orpheum Theater, Hammond, Ind. 


TREVISAN ReE-oPENS STUDIOS 


After a successful season in opera in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, where Vittorio Trevisan sang his regular 
parts in the Barber, Fra Diavolo, Martha, Tosca, the dis- 
tinguished baritone and voice instructor has returned to Chi- 
cago to rejoin the Chicago Civic Opera, with which or- 
ganization he has been a member for many years, and also 
to re-open his studios in the Fine Arts Building, where a very 
large class awaited his return from the Pacific cans As 
usual, Mr. Trevisan scored a big success with the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles Grand Opera Companies, in every 
role entrusted to him. He has had the distinct honor of 
being chosen this year to sing with several different opera 
companies—not only the coast organization, but he was also 
chosen by Louis Eckstein, general director of Ravinia, to 
sing all of his best roles at Ravinia last season. Thus 
Trevisan has been busy in opera as well as in his studio for 
twelve consecutive months. He believes that a season at 
Ravinia and on the Pacific Coast, however, can be charged 
against vacation as well as work. 

Noves 


CotuMBIA ScHoo, or Music 


Miriam Ginsberg was chosen president of the Music Ap 
preciation Class, which is proving so popular a part of the 
children’s Saturday Morning program each week. 

Announcement is made of the removal of the Edgewater 
Branch of the school to its new quarters at 5619 Broadway. 
Teachers in charge at this branch include Jean K. Bruce, 
Elise Green Orr, Bernice King and Dorothy McManus. 


McAFEE 


Returh engagements have become an established rule with 
Marion Alice McAfee, so it would seem. She has been re 
engaged by the ¢ ‘atholic. Woman's League for its opening 
meeting, - erect 6, and for the Kimball Hall noon-day 
artist’s series, November 12. JEANNETTE Cox. 


RETURN ENGAGEMENTS FOR MARION ALICE 


Results in the Sesqui Contests 

The New York State contests for the Sesqui Music Prizes 
were held in the Wanamaker Auditorium on October 13 and 
15. The winners were Marion Janet Clayton, organ; Irene 
Peckham, piano; Ralph Rose, Jr., violin; Julian Kahn, 
cello; Marion L. Palmer, soprano; Foster Miller, baritone. 

The District Contest, including winners from Pennsyl 
vania and New Jersey as well as New York was held at 
Town Hall on October 19. New York State had the best 
of it, winning in four classes: Marion Janet Clayton, Brook- 
lyn, organ; Irene Peckham, New York, piano; Julian Kahn, 
New York, cello; Marion L. Palmer, "Syracuse, soprano. 

Pennsylvania's violinist, Helen Berlin, of Philadelphia, 
won first place, and Virginia Kendrick, contralto, and 
Charles Cline, tenor, being the only contestants in their re 
spective classes, were declared eligible to represent the Dis- 
trict in the finals at Philadelphia, November 1. 

New Jersey had one winner in the baritone class, 
C. Wright, of Camden, N. J 


Harold 


National Opera Club Announces Benefit 
at Metropolitan 


Marion Talley, De Luca, Lauri-Volpi and a brilliant cast 
will sing Rigoletto on November 10, 2 P. M., the first special 
performance of the season. Special prices have been made 
for this performance, the entire orchestra to be sold for 
$5.00 a seat, tax exempt. This low price was made because 
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the National Opera Club’s object is to get the public inter 


ested in American singers and stand back of the contest 
winners. The proceeds from this benefit are to be used 
for the $1000 prize to be awarded the winner of the contest 
for young American women singers, to be held under the 
auspices of the National Federation of Music Clubs. The 
successful singer in this contest will also be given a New 
York appearance in recital, and launched upon her pro- 
fessional work. The club has long worked to better musi 
cal conditions in this country under the able leadership of 
its founder-president, Baroness von Klenner, who is one of 
the few persons in the United States to be awarded the 
Grand Prix by the French Government for musical work 
The tickets for the benefit are in charge of the treasurer, 
Mary Allen, 59 West 76th Street, and at ticket agencies. 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 











November 4—-New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegic 


Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Paul 
Doguereau, piano, evening, Aecolian Hall; Vladimir Resnikoff, 
violin, evening, Town Hall, 

November 5—-Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Frieda Hempel, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Elshuco Trio, 
evening, Aeolian Hall; Gladys De Almeida, song, evening, Town 
Hall; Friday Morning Musicale, Biltmore; Flonzaley Quartet 


High School 
Young 


evening, Washington Irving 


November 6—Symphony Concert for People, afternoon, Car 


negie Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, two-piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; 
Hotel Roosevelt recital, afternoon. 

November 7——Lucrezia Bori, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Curtiss 


Chamber Symphony, 
Orchestra, 


Grove, song, smpatee, Acolian Hall; 
Aeolian Hall; New York Symphony 
Auditorium, 

November 8—Philharmonic Orchestra and Ernest Schelling, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall; Ruth Pierce Posselt, violin, afternoon, Aeolian Hal! 

November 9—Gil Valeriano, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Flonzaley 
oe evening, Aeolian Hall; Violet Kemble Cooper and Victor 
Wittgenstein, afternoon, Town 


Hall; Elisa Blum, evening, 

Steinway Hall 

November 10 Ada Wood, song, 
Opera Club of America, benefit performance, 
Opera House. 

November  11—-Philharmonic 
Charles Naegele, piano, evening, 


evening, 
afternoon, Mecca 


song, 


Hall; National 
Metropolitan 


evening, Town 
afternoon, 
Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Lall; 


Aeolian Hall, 


November 12—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
New York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; John 
Carroll, song, evening, Town Hall. 

Noveniber 13——-Symphony Concert for Children, morning, Carnegic 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Eleanor 
Altman, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; English Singers, afternoon, 
Town Hall. 

November 14—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Alina Bucciantini, song, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Edwin Hughes, 
and Jewel Bethany Hughes, two-piano recital, evening, Aeolian 
Hall; Frances Rogers, song, afternoon, Town Hall 

November 15—Hyman Rovinsky, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall 

November 16 Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Lenox 


Aeolian Hall. 


Estelle Liebling 


Artist 


Elinor Marlo 


Scores in 3rd Re-engagement with San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Opera Com- 
panies. 


String Quartet, evening, 

















Miss Marlo was delightful as Nancy; she sings well; she is 
spirited and volatile and her humor is infectious San Franciaco 
Lrcaminer 

“Blinor Marlo must he ingled out for her captivating singing and 


infectious clever acting Log Angeles Harpresa, 


Elinor Marlo measured up to the high standard set by toe other 


principals Her voice is in excellent condition and she always entivens 
a performance."’——Loae Angeles Haeaminer 
“Snowy-haired and bowed with the weight of years, the versatile 


of old age with the frestness of 
Hosina’s rheumaticky governess 

demands upon her which she met 
San Franciace News 


Elinor Marlo belied the semblance 
her voice in her portrayal of Bertha 
Her solo in the last act made vocal 
with admirable confidence and skill 


“Elinor Marlo distinguished herself again as the governess, and she 
was recalled after her solo, Sempre gridi e tumulti, while the vivacity 
of her acting was infectious.’"~-San Francisco Call 








“Elinor Marlo, the Los Angeles mezzo-soprano, I would mention next 
for ber very specific realization of the Suzuki part It is a long role 
doubly important, because its efficacious performance may hamper or 
help the prima donna, Marlo aided distinctively as she brought clever 


and fine touches to this sad story of a geisha Marlo looked the part 
and her acting bad the nimbleness of her singing.’’——-Loe Angeles 
Krpresa 

“As Suzuki, Elinor Marlo was a joy Always in the picture, al 


in movement and gesture, she likewise 


Flower duet She is as 


sang well 
g00d a Suzuki as the oper 


ways characteristic 
especially in the 


atic stage can boast,”’—Loe Anveles Evraminer 

“And it shot forth a luminous gtar in the supreme acting and sing 
singing of Elinor Marlo Marlo was an exquisite complement to 
Raisa’s flery Butterfly, wistful, tender sympathetic, dainty of gesture 
and poise and with a voice altogether lovely.""-—Los Angeles Hecord 
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+ ELSHUCO TRIO = 


“Such undertakings are a liberal education for young 
musicians and for those music-lovers who wish to 
develop in themselves a real understanding of the art, 
and of its literature.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and 
records for the Brunswick Co. 


KRoLt- 
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Wiiitve-Gionnt 


“A programme all replete with the ineffable charm 
and romance of the chamber-music Schubert. 
very beautiful and held a large audience in rapt atten- 
tion until the last note was played.” 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 
100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y. 


» Y. Herald-Tribane. 








MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Los ANGELES, Cal Lawrence Tibbett was welcomed back 
from New York and the Metropolitan by a large and en 
thusiastic audience at the Philharmonic Auditorium, where 
he appeared under the management of L. E. Behymer. He 
possesses not only a beautiful baritone voice, used with dis 
crimination and skill, but also a dramatic fervor and human 
ympathy. He was obliged to give many encores. Elinor 
Remick Warren was solo accompanist and also contributed 
everal groups of piano number 

Pietro Cimini, conductor, has returned from San Francisco 

Charles Wakefield Cadman opened his tour with Con 
stance Eberhart, soprano. While in New York he will make 
ome Ampico records. His Witch of Salem will be pre 
ented by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, December 1, 
and he will conduct the rehearsals, He will return to Holly 

id for the holidays. January 15 he goes to Portland, Ore 
to conduct a miastercla in composition, returning Feb 

sary 15 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra were accorded an 
vation when they returned to fulfill an engagement at 
Grauman'’s Million Dollar Theater 

Che Institute of Musical Art, Dr. Alexis Kall, director, 
announces that it has enlarged its faculty by several well 
known musicians 

The Los Angeles Music Teachers Association held its 
annual banquet recently 

Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, has returned from New York bring 
ing many novelties for the coming season, many ultra modern 


compositions and also many older ones, which have not been 
played here 
Clarence Eddy 
to a hilled house 
The Li Angeles Conservatory of 
brated its forty-third anniversary with an elaborate program 
large audience he artists were Max Donner, 
Elsie Teal, pianist, and Georgi Shkultetsky, basso. 
C. Howard Paxton, tenor, was heard in concert with the 
Mary Christine Albin Trio 
Frederick Hermann, basso and composer, has dedicated his 
latest song, entitled I Entered Your Garden, to Raymond 
Harmon, Los Angeles tenor. Beatrice Fenner has dedicated 
two to him—the Garden Wind and Leaning Over the Sky. 
Amy Worth, Seattle composer, dedicated to him, her the 
Time of Violets Also were dedicated Bessie Bartlett 
Franckel’s A Morning Walk, Abbie Norton Jamieson’s I 
Found Thee, David Jacob’s Who, and Omar Wilson's Joy. 
George Leslie Smith announces concerts by the following 
in his Auditorium artist Mary Lewis, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Fiorence Austral, Louise Homer, Lucrezia Bori, 
The Ukrainians’ a Capella Chorus, Cecelia Hansen, the 
EIshuco Trio, Katherine Meisle, Reinald Werrenrath and 
Charles Hackett 
\liard de Ridder, 


from the Strauss Festival in 


organist, gave a recital at Angelus Tempk 


Music and Arts cele- 


hetore a 
violinist ; 


series 


violinist and composer, has returned 


Heidelburg, Germany 


The Los Angeles Symphony Club opened its 1926-27 
rehearsals, Ilya Bronson conducting in the Music Arts Hall 
Gladys Grace Hill, soprano, assisted by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman playing his compositions, and Helen’ Fromer, 
accompanist of New York, gave a well chosen program at 


Bovard Auditorium University of Southern California. Miss 
Hill possesses a pleasing voice and unusual musical in 
telligence. Her program was very interesting 

Caroline FE Smith, manager of the Philharmonk 
Orchestra, announces that the orchestra will give concerts 
in tive southern California cities beside Los Angeles this 
season len concerts will be played in Pasadena, four in 
Santa Barbara, three in Sauta Monica and two in Riverside. 

Horatio Cogswell, voice trainer of the U. S. C., has 


returned from his summer in France 

Harold leader of the Golden State Band and 
general director of musical organizations at the University 
of Southern California, has announced the adding of a 
‘Little Symphony Orchestra” to the list of “Trojan” 
activities, They expect to soon have a Musical Organization 
Building at U. S. ( 

Maria Caselotti, coloratura of the Cost inzi Opera House, 
Rome, has joined her husband, Guido Caselotti, opera coach. 
in Los Angeles 

Marjori age ye soprano, wife of Squire Coop, director of 
music at the California University, will remain in 
Angeles this season fulfilling local dates 

Axel Simonsen will be with the 
School of Music this 

The Timner String 


Roberts, 


Los 
associated Thilo Becker 
season 

Quartet 


will make its initial bow in 
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RICHARD HAGEMAN IN 
MOVIELAND 

with Thornton (Mrs. 

Ilageman). The. picture 

Universal City 


Renée 
was 
while 
was in Los “Ait- 


In the 


taken m 
Vr. Hageman 
geles conducting opera. 


picture, from left to right, are 
secon Director Sloman, Mrs. 
Hageman, Mr. Hageman and 


Krancesco Daddi, who Spent his 
Los Angeles with 
the Hagemans. 


vacation 


Angeles this season. It consists of Christian Timner, 
violinist, member of the Philharmonic Orchestra; Anna 
Timner, cellist; Philip Kahgan, viola, member of the Phil- 
harmonic Orche stra, and Louis Limonick, second violin, who 
was also three years with the orchestra. 

Alfred Price Quinn, late of the National Conservatory of 
Philadelphia and Brooklyn Conservatory of Music, has 
yielded to the persuasion of several of his former pupils 
here. Joseph Rosenfeld, director of the Ambassador Hotel 
Concert Orchestra; Joseph Levy, and others—and located in 
Los Angeles where he has opened a studio. 

Georgia Stark, young Los Angeles coloratura, gave a 
farewell recital before a large audience at the Gamut Club 


Los 


Theater. She was assisted by Joseph Fogel, piano. Miss 
Stark will study in Italy. 
Interesting sidelights of the opera season are the local 


singers who are getting a bit of operatic opportunity. Saul 
Silverman is one. He appeared as Dr. Grenvil in La 
Traviata; Monterone, in Rigoletto, and the Commissario in 
Madame Butterfly. He expects to study opera in Italy. 

Galli Curci is to be on the Behymer Artist Course in 
November. 


Sigma Alpa Iota, music fraternity, has installed a chapter 


at the U.S. C. 

Redlands Community Association has been giving free 
musical programs in their Bowl, supported only by con- 
tributions. Mrs. Mullen is the director and has obtained 


many of the finest stars for the programs. The total expense 
for the year was less than $10,000. B. I 


Althouse and Middleton Honor Guests with 
Secretary Hoover 


During the recent visit to Topeka, Kans., where they 
appeared in one of their popular joint recitals, under the 
auspices of Washburn College, Paul Althouse and Arthur 


Middleton had the distinction of being seated at the speak- 
ers’ table next to Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
at a luncheon which was given in his honor by the local 
Chamber of Commerce. These two well known singers 
were the only other guests of honor present who were 
introduced by the chairman to the members of the organi- 
zation. 

Paul Althouse, following his great success with the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles opera companies, worked his way 
back East, singing a number of important concerts enroute. 
His present season promises to be one of the busiest of his 
career. 


Annie Louise David Active in West 


Annie Louise David, harpist, has been busy in the West. 
Among some of her recent engagements was a program 
given jointly with Parish Williams on November 1, at the 
Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco. Today (November 4) 
Miss David is broadcasting a request program of solos over 
the radio, KPO. Besides her many activities she has been 
enjoying the companionship of many friends, and as a proof 
of her popularity a surprise party was tendered her on the 
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occasion of her birthday, October 11, about thirty musicians 
and friends celebrating the evening in her honor. 


Liner Carrying Josef Adler Beached Near 
Yokohama 

Word has just been received that the Japanese passenger 
liner, Tenyo Maru, on which Josef Adler sailed on October 
28, from Yokohama for Honolulu, ran aground. At the 
offices of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line no definite infor- 
mation could be obtained as to the extent of damage to the 
ship or danger to the passengers. It was volunteered, how- 
ever, that aid was being rushed to the stricken vessel. 

Josef Adler had been in Japan on a concert tour since 
September 2 and met with great success. Among the signal 
honors conferred upon him were appearances before the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden and the Royal Family 
of Japan. The Japan Advertiser, a Tokyo newspaper, com- 
mented as follows on his recital there on September 8: “Mr. 
Adler possesses what is so rare in pianists, a wonderfully * 
sympathetic touch, velvety in quality. He plays with a 
broad conception, has a splendid technic, richness of tone, 
and is a complete master of the piano. 

Mr. Adler was scheduled to play in Honolulu on Novem- 
ber 6 and to resume his activities in New York on November 
15. 


Chamber Symphony Orchestra Has Choice 


Personnel 
The Chamber Symphony Orchestra, Max Jacobs con- 
ductor, which will give a series of three Sunday evening 


concerts of new and rarely heard music this season at 
Aeolian Hall, has thirteen well known players as first men: 
David Robinson, concertmaster; John Schuette, second vio- 
lin; Samuel Stillman, first viola; Jacques Renard, first cello; 
Jose ph Green, first bass ; Arthur Laura, first flute; Marcel 
Hanore, first oboe; Louis Green, first clarinet; Abraham 
Reines, first bassoon; Lorenzo Sansone, first horn; Samuel 
Miller, first trumpet ; Samuel Borodkin, tympani, and Frank 
Sabatino, harp. 


Zuro Returns 

Josiah Zuro, conductor of the Sunday Symphonic Society 
and producer of New York’s recent Municipal Opera, re- 
turned to New York the end of last week after completing a 
— conductorship at the Egyptian Theater, Hollywood, 
Cal. Although Mr. Zuro’s engagement was for a limited 
number of weeks it proved so successful that an extension 
of several weeks was arranged. Mr. Zuro will soon an- 
nounce his plans and activities for the coming season, 


The Cottlows at Home 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar A. Gerst (Augusta Cottlow) and 
Mrs. Cottlow have issued announcements that they will be 
at home the first Sunday afternoons of the month, from 
November to May inclusive, from four until seven at their 
New York home. 
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Songs 


Calling Me Back to You, by Bianche Evert Seaver.— 
The latest ballad that John McCormack has adapted tor 
program use is the newest song from the pen of Blanche 
Evert Seaver, who has written both words and music. 
The title is Calling Me Back to You. Like most of the 
ballads which Mr. McCormack adds to his repertory, 
this one has not only a simple, attractive, melody with 
appropriate harmonic dress, but is also distinctly the 
work of a musician of both taste and knowledge. The 
words are written with a knowing hand and have that 
universal appeal which is so necessary to the success of 
songs of this type. The accompaniment, though ample 
in effect, makes no serious technical demands upon the 
pianist. In short, a very singable and hearable song 
from every standpoint and one that promises to add _it- 
self to the lofig, long list of Mr. MecCormack’s successes. 

(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 

I Heard You Singing, by Eric Coates.—This new 
song must be put into the same classification as Haydn 
Wood’s charming song, A Brown Bird Singing. The 
atmosphere is the same and the whole structure of the 
song recalls the former great favorite. Not that there 
is any question of plagiarism, but merely of atmospheric 
resemblance. It is a very singable song, excellent for 
recital use. Charles Hackett has sung it repeatedly on 
his programs and it has never failed to please his audi- 
ences 

The Far Away Bells, by Westell Gordon.—This song 
is an excellent example of the best class of English bal- 
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Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 
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lad. It has a short verse section in six-eight time, fol- METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
lowed by catchy, attractive, refrain in common time, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
which is very singable and’ yet avoids the banal. The 





theme of its refrain, “The far away bells will ring my 

thoughts of love and you,” is of general appeal and the 

happy, appropriate melody which Mr. Gordon has fur- 

nished to Douglas Furber’s excellent lyric, is bound to 
produce an unusual success for this number. 
(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland) 

In the Heart of the Hills, song by Dorothy Lee.— 

Dorothy Lee is the composer of such song hits as One off, 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6083 


Fleeting Hour and Out of the Dusk to You. She has a Mi AX k t D X for appointments 


natural wealth of melody which she seems able to draw a 


upon whenever she desires. She also seems able to get 


poems well suited to her particularly delicate passion. 
This one is by Harry D. Kerr and is a real love song, 
Instructor of Many Prominent Organists 
at the Guilmant Organ School 


one of those love songs that is all about home and God 
17 East 11th Street, New York 


American Violin Pedagogue 
Studio: 144 West 75 St., New York 
Famous artists who have studied 
with Mr. Bendix include: 

Anna Joseffer, Florizel von Reuter, . 
Joseph Stopak, Rudolph Polk, Jean- 
ette Vermorel, Roderick White, 
Frederic Fradkin and Tonl Maas- 















and the country—the sort of thing that appeals most 
strongly to audiences everywhere in America. The com- 
poser of this music takes good care of her accompani- 
ments and arrangements. They are good. They sup- 
port the voice sonorously and lead the tune through a 
maze of delightful harmony which adds greatly to its 
beauty. At the same time, the accompaniment is’ not 
difficult. In fact, it is quite the sort of thing that fits 
perfectly under the average pianist’s hands. It is hard 
to see how this song could fail to be a success. It cer- 
tainly seems to have all the elements necessary to it, and 
will no doubt be a familiar tune, whistled and sung 
every where, ve 
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George Ceiley Highly Endorsed 


George Ceiley, who recently opened a vocal studio in New 
York and also teaches in Brooklyn, came here not so long 
ago from London, where he was a Licentiate of the Royal 
Academy of Music and associate of the Royal College of 
Music. Mr. Ceiley gives practical singing lessons on Charles 
Lunn’s scientific explanation of Signor Cattaneo’s empirical 
teaching, as taught at Bologna and Milan. The eminent 





Send for Prospectus 
of Improved Music Study 


DUNNING SYSTEM ° Er scsinner 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows : — 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


MRS, ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. York City; Pouch Gallery, 346 Clinton 13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 


teacher and writer on vocal polemics, the late Charles Lunn, KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Ohio. 

wrote: “I take a special interest in George Ceiley, owing to ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold Schoo) ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 

his clear perception, high musical knowledge, and the skill in of Music. Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Holiday North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 
orma 


which he applies what I taught him.” 

Dr. Turpin, late Hon. Secretary of the Royal College 
of Organists, England, member of the faculty of music, etc., 
University of London, wrote: “In the delicate and difficult 
department of voice production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of 
our chief authorities.” The late eminent tenor, Jean de 
Reszke, after examining one of Mr. Ceiley’s American 
artist- students at Nice, France, wrote (January 26, 1923) : 
“Weyland Echols has a robust voice of lively quality, and I 
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Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fla. 
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GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Falls, idaho. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


LA VERNE Cc. FLEETWOOD, 
Spaulding Ave. Studio: Holl 
Women’s Club, 7078 Hollywood 
vard, Hollywood, Calif. 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
6262 Oram Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months, 

ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes held 
Dallas and Oklahoma. 


ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 


predict for him a brilliant career.’ GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
hantleuadledlidisniies Sah AN PRS bebe! am 201 Wellston Pl a 4 agen Severe, Tex. Febru- Avenue, New York City. 
° . adiamont Ave., St. ary 1st, Amarillo. 
Boston Philharmonic “— Season toute, thee ’ ceailees on teidiiniiie <aiaiais a. 
The Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, Ethel Leginska con- MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Lansing Conservator of Music, MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1ith 


160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. Lansing, Mich, Jan, 15, 1927, St., Oklahoma City, Okia. 
INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


New York Studios 
109 West 57th Street 


Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 


ductor, gave its first concert of the season on October 24, 
in Mechanics Hall. An audience of seyeral thousand people 
heard a well-variéd program comprising the Oberon over- 
ture of Weber, Beethoven’s C minor symphony, Peterka’s 
Prelude, Triumph of Life, the Hungarian Fantasia of Liszt 
(Miss Leginska at the piano.and conducting), and, for bril- 
liant closing number, Wagner’s Overture to Tannhauser. 
Other musical events made it impossible to hear the whole 
program. However, it may be reported that Miss Leginska 
has assembled a body of eighty-three musicians with very 
promising potentialities. One hardly expected a high degree 
of precision of attack or release, extraordinary euphony or 
just balancing of orchestral choirs from _a new organiza- 
tion that had had but few rehearsals. Suffice it then to say, 
at this time, that Miss Leginska attempted no radical de- 
partures from precedent in the traditional interpretation of 
the symphony, and that the large audience gave her an ex- 
ceedingly warm reception. With future concerts one will 
be able to judge the standard of the orchestra. 




















Viennese Prima Donnas at War in Budapest 


Bupapest.—An all-star performance of Die Fledermaus, 
sung in German, with many prominent artists from Vienna, 
was the scene of. a violent prima donna war. Rosette Anday 
from the Vienna Opera catered to the patriotism of her 
Hungarian countrymen by the interpolation of a Hungarian 
song which found tumultuous applause. Fritzi Massary, fa- 
mous Viennese operetta star, who was unable to accommo- 
date the Hungarians in their own idiom, considered this a 
breach of agreement between her and the management and 
refused to appear in the last act. Pp; 


Steinway Hall 





Telephone: Marble 1573 


Opera Director, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 
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IN THE UPPER ADIRONDACKS. 
Left to right: Jessie Fenner Hill, New York vocal teacher; 
Marie Narelle Currie, Australian soprano, and Hortense 
Lord, Canadian pianist. Mme. Currie entertained Mrs. Hill 
at her camp this past summer where the two musicians ex- 
changed pleasant reminiscences, as Mme. Currie has made 
many mteresting tours 








RBEATRICE PINKHAM. 

“That exquisite little girl of sweet sixteen,” said the New 
York American, referring to Beatrice Pinkham, pianist, fol- 
lowing: her Aeolian Hall recital on October Poetic 
appreciation, feet fingers, dainty, always refined expression, 
are her special qualities, and her good-sized audience echoed 
this in the applause bestowed on her. “She exhibited alto- 
gether charming pianistic attributes,” said the review of her 

recital printed in the Musica Courter. 





GEORGES MIQUELLE, 
first cellist of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, has returned 


to his post after a summer in his native France. Mr. 

Miquelle will be heard as soloist with Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 

orchestra at the concerts of December 9 and 10. This 

admirable artist is also a member of the Detroit String 

Quartet, which gave a concert at the Saginaw Country Club 

on October 6 and which will give a series of four concerts 
in Detroit this winter 





hoe irc 
KATTIE MORA, 
May 10, July 10, and August 5 were the dates of piano 
recitals gvien in Havana by the Cuban pianist, Kattie Mora, 
all bringing her much success. A pupil of Falcon (Cuban- 
French pianist), she was highly praised by him. She also 
completed a Boston music course, and has diplomas from 
several institutions; all this followed studies in. music be- 
gun at the age of six. Sooner or later she will be heard in 
New York, when America will have opportunity to judge 
of her splendid pianism. El Mundo (Havana) of recent 
date praised her performance of works by Mosskowski, 
Chopin aid Schumann, saying: “She played these works 
with exquisite art. Characteristic expression, life, suavity 
and temperament were in her performance of Debussy’s 
works. She gave a stupendous conception of the Schumann 
Carnival, intellectual, even marvelous, in expression, for she 
has the imagination necessary for interpreting this romantic 
work; enthusiastic applause invariably followed her 


numbers.” 





SAMUEL LJUNGKVIST, 
photographed at his country place in the Green Mountains 
of Vermont. Mr. Ljungkvist recently resumed teaching at 
his new West End Avenue Studios in New York. 





MARIE DeKYZER, 
soprano, on the S.S. Cameronia, bound for Europe, where 
she spent the summer studying with Mons. Dumesnil, She 
has just returned and is busy with many concert engage- 
ments and pupils. 
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GEORGE PERKINS RAYMOND, 
American tenor, who recently arrived from Europe, has 
gone to Santa Barbara, Cal., the present headquarters of 
the Raymond family. He will give two recitals there and 
then return about November 1 for his regular concert sched- 
ule. Negotiations also are under way for his entrance into 
opera. (Photo by Straus-Peyton.) 





WILSON LAMB, 
vocal teacher, of East Orange, N. J., and also organizer and 
director of the “Most Proficient Negro Choir in America,” 
has reopened his studio in East Orange and also his New 
York City branch. Mr. Lamb has many professional pupils 
who have won success. 





BERNARD FERGUSON, 
(right), baritone, and Arthur J. Gaines, photographed with 
a batch of wall-eyed pike (center) which they caught in 
“Big Cut-Foot Sioux” Lake, near Deer River, Minn., during 
the past summer. 
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MARCEL SALZINGER, le 
baritone, has been giving many successful recitals on the 
Pacific Coast, in all of which he won excellent criticisms for % 
his delightful and artistic singing. He was due to return 
to New York about November 1, in time for his annual 
, 4 
E , 
Hi 
¢ 
x; 
WITH MANA-ZUCCA IN MIAMI 
(Center) Mazica, Mana-Zucca’s beautiful home at Miami, Fla., and, below it, the music room, w she has entertained 3 
many prominent people, among them Rosa Raisd, Giacomo Rimini, Giorgio and Edith Mason ‘co, Misha Elman, if | 
Joseph Bonime, F. C. Coppicus, Claudia Musio, Ercole Cartotto, Conrado Massaguer, Suzanne Keener, Marguerite Sylva, ; 
Pearl Curran, Roberto Moranzoni, Isiah Seligman, Ed. Cotreuil, Devora Nadworney, Titta Ruffo, Guiomar Novaes, , 
Desire Defrere, Ruth Bryan Owen, Clara Shear, Richard Bonelli, Henry Weber, W. R. Chapman, Beatrice MacCue, s 
Bertha Foster, Paul Kochanski, Arthur Rubinstein, Elda Vettori, Daniel Frohman, William Abnelt, Claudine Leeve, 
Maria Winetzkaia, Howard Hilder and Dewing Woodward. (1) Mana-Zucca, W. R. Chapman and Devora Nadworney; i. 
(2) with Rosa Raisa; (3) with Pearl Curran, well known composer; (4) with Rosa Raisa, Rimini and Moranzoni; (5) ai 
with Elda Vettori; (6) with Daniel Frohman, (7) with Mischa Elman, and (8) last but not least, the fifteen-months’-old 
son and pride of Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Cassel, namely Marwin Shepard Cassel. Mana-Zucca has just completed a new 
choral work and a number of new songs and piano compositions, which will be published shortly. She stopped all com- 
posing for a year in order to begin afresh, having to her credit a list of 400 published compositions. Marcella Roeseler, > 
at her Aeolian Hall recital recently, had to repeat her Cry of the Woman, for it met with so much enthusiasm. Frances 
Sebel is singing her I Love Life, and Joan Ruth is programing Fluttering Birds, a composition that is being featured also + 
by Susanne Keener. On October 31, Mana-Zucca gave a recital of her own compositions at Chickering Hall, which was 3 
by invitation, and when she was assisted by some artist-pupils of Estelle Liebling. Mana-Zucca is planning to give her 4 
own recital in December. ri 
: ty 
Mishkin photo 
JENCIE CALLAWAY-JOHN, 
American soprano, who has been coaching in Italy for some 
little time, made her operatic debut at Como in the title role 
of Madame Butterfly on October 9. Mme. John met with 
such instantaneous success that immediately following the > 
performance the management engaged her to sing the same 
role the next day, when again her voice and general por- 
trayal met with great favor. A good many Americans were : 
in the audience. 2 
: : 
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MERCHANTS AID WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 
The accompanying picture will give one example of the manner in which the merchants of Worcester, Mass., exploit the ae. : 
annual music festival there, of which Albert Stoessel is the conductor. This display was in the window of J. C. Freeman NCHEON PARTY AT VARESE. ITAI 
& Company, opticians, and shows the stars of the festival. Many communities having music festivals realize the value of ox prolga se cinwe ™ hoger yest ALY 
concentrated exploitation prior to the concerts and also during the period they are given. The benefits which accrue are Left to right: Georgio Polocco, Giuseppe Bamboschek, Edith | 
to the advantage of both the festival and the merchants, a fact which has been proven in the cities where this method of Mason, Frances Peralta, Ellen Dalossey and Roberto « 
procedure has been inaugurated. (Photo by E. B. Luce.) Moranzoni, photographed at the Hotel Excelsior 
he 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of 
ny sert, which will be gladly furnished with 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘HILADELPHIA, Pa.—The program presented by the Phila- 
dcigha Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski, was 
a combination of the classic and extremely modern types of 
composition, Bach’s Choralvorspiel, Wachet auf, ruft uns 
die Stimme, opened the concert, with all its dignified beau- 
ty especially brought out by the stringed instruments, Fol- 
lowing this came Brahms’ C minor symphony, a great work 
by a great master. From the mighty opening movement 
through the beautiful slow movement and the enchanting 
third to the glorious finale, one is impressed by the strength 
and depth of this music. The orchestra played splendidly 
and followed Stokowski’s individual reading perfectly. 
Special mention should be made of the work of Marcel 
Tabuteau in the exquisite oboe solo in the second move- 

and Anton Horner’s fine horn solos in the finale. 
second part of the program was devoted to Vaughan- 
Fantasia on a Theme of Tallys and The Prophet 
by Pingoud. The first of these is scored for a double string 
orchestra, and Mr. Williams has used his stringed instru- 
ments cleverly in the development of the theme. The or- 
chestra performed it well and Messrs. Gusikoff, Dubinsky, 
Lifschey and Van den Burgh did excellent work in the 
solo parts. The second novelty, The Prophet, was extreme- 
ly modern, 

The contest for young musicians, conducted by the State 


ment, 
Williams’ 


Federation of Music Clubs and the Philadelphia Music 
League for the Pennsylvania State Awards, preparatory 
to the District and National Contests under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs and the Sesqui- 


Committee, was held in Philadelphia on 
Academy of Music Foyer. This 
contest also served the purpose of awarding scholarships 
presented by the Matinee Musical Club and for appear- 
inces at the Free Sunday Concerts Series and possible solo 
appearances at the Stanley and Keith Theaters under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Music League. The winners 
who advanced to the 


Centennial Music 
October 12 and 13 in the 


in the Pennsylvania State Contest, 

District Contest, (Town Hall, New York City) are: so- 
prano, Ernestine Bacon, Philadelphia; contralto, Virginia 
D. Kendrick, Pittsburgh; tenor, Charles A. Cline, Phila- 
delphia; baritone, William D. Holt, Uniontown; violin, 
Helen Berlin, Philadelphia; cello, Mary Dunison Hill, 
Wayne; piano, Gregory Tucker, Philadelphia. Each of 


these winners was awarded $50 by the Philadelphia Music 


League. Winners of the Matinee Musical Club scholar- 
ships are: voice, Charles A. Cline, tenor; piano, Gregory 
fucker; cello, David Freed. Each scholarship amounts to 


$300 to be devoted to further study. Winners for the free 


Sunday concerts are: soprano, Ernestine Bacon, Carmen 
Szabo, Dorothy Fox, Florence P. Wilkinson; baritone, 
Harold C. Wright, Daniel 1. Mathews, Jr.; tenor, Charles 
\. Cline, Clyde R. Dengler; violin, Helen Berlin; cello, 
Mary Denison Hill, David Freed, Daniel Saidenberg ; 
piano, Gregory Tucker, LeRoy Anspach, Eugenie Miller, 
David Sokolove. Mrs. W. C. Dierks of Pittsburgh, presi- 


dent of the State Federation of Music Clubs, and Mrs. 
Samuel Lippincott Borton of Norristown, state chairman 
of contest for the Federation, assisted the Philade "eg i 


Committee in conducting the contest. M. M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

CLEVELAND, Onto.—Opening the winter musical season 
came Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan Opera Company tenor, 
who was heard in a splendid recital at Masonic Hall, as the 
first attraction in the excellent concert course offered by 
Frederic Gonda. Vito Carnevali was his delightful accom- 
panist. Assisting the tenor was Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, 
who also won accord. 

The Orpheus Male Choir of Cleveland, winner of the 
recent Eisteddfod in Wales, contributed its services at the 
benefit for the Welsh home for the aged at Masonic Hall. 
Under the leadership of Charles D. Dawe, the choir sang a 
spirited program. Ben Burtt furnished the piano accom- 
paniments, with Edgar Bowman at the organ. 

ila Robeson, Cleveland contralto, was charming and 
artistic in her singing of Plus Grand: Dans son Obscurite 
from Gounod's Reine de Saba, and a group of English songs. 
Mrs. Harry Goodbread, at the piano, supplied artistic accom- 
paniments. 

The beautiful, glorious voice of Rosa Ponselle rang out in 
Masonic Hall, October 17, as the first attraction of the season 
brought by Giacomo Bernardi. The diva charmed her listen- 
ers with her finished style and superb vocal equipment. Her 
singing of Ah fors e lui from Traviata was a veritable 
triumph, with Ponselle taking the difficult coloratura passages 
as lightly and easily as a bird. Assisting the singer was the 
violinist, De Kerekjarto, who added a fillip to his 
excellent artistry by announcing to the audience that he was 
to be married in an hour, and held the multitude hushed into 
a sentimental silence while he played an encore “for his 
bride”—and went into the dulcet strains of Home Sweet 
Home. His bride, formerly Luella Kaase of Cleveland, 
smiled from a box. And, as if all this were not enough to 


make an eventful afternoon, Miss Ponselle stepped to the 
edge of the stage after a group and announced: “I have a 
lovely encore for you—Miss Marion Talley is in the 


audience”; whereupon the young artist, who “had sung in 
Detroit the night before got to her feet and bowed her 
thanks. E. C 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Monrreat, Can.—In commemoration of «the seven-hun- 
dredth omens of St. Francis of Assisi, a perform- 
ance of Edgar Tinel’s oratorio, Franciscus, was given at 
the Forum by the Association des Chanteurs de Montreal, 
under the direction of Jean Goulet. Mr. Plamondon sang 
the part of St. Francis; Fabiola Poirier sang the woman's 
parts, all being for soprano. The other soloists were 
Armand Gauthier, Charles Goulet, Georges Trapanier and 
Dr. Verchelden, 

An enthusiastic audience greeted John McCormack at the 
Forum on October 6, when he gave a concert after an ab- 
sence of eight years from Montreal. Mr. McCormack’s 
rendering of Irish songs was very popular and he gen- 
erously granted many extra numbers in. response to the 
prolonged applause of the great crowd that filled the hall. 
Edwin Schneider, pianist, assisting artist and accompanist, 
played several delightful solos. 

The Matinee Musical Club opened its tenth season with 
the first meeting on October 5, at the Mount Royal Hotel. 
The visiting artists on the first monthly program were 
Christabel Hamilton, soprano of New York, who delighted 
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the large attendance with songs of several countries being 
dressed in their national costumes, and Edward Hart, who 
played her accompaniments and also gave several piano 
solos. The club has in view a splendid program of work 
for the winter. The branches planned are a vocal quartet, 
under direction of Rose MacMillan; a woman's choir under 
John J. Weatherseed; a string orchestra under Jean Goulet; 
ballet and ball room dancing directed by Frank Norman, 
and comp@sgition study directed by the Club Music Com- 
= ell F. Vincent Duckworth is president of this 
clu 

The St'* Iaambert’s Amateur Operatic Society has chosen 
Gilbert amd Sullivan’s Ruddigore for this season’s work, 
the first petformance to be given in February. J. B. Spiers 
is to be musical director. 

Mischa Elman String Quartet played for the first time in 
Montreal, at His Majesty's Theater on October 3. The 
members of the quartet are: Mischa Elman, William Schu- 

. bert, Edwin Bachmann and Horace Britt. The hall was 
well filled, and the audience as enthusiastic as when Mr. 
Elman ee alone. The concert was under the management 
of J. A. Gauvin. 

Camille Bernard, young Montreal soprano of promise, 
who has been studying in Paris for some time, gave a de- 
lightful song recital on October 3 at the Ritz Carlton Ho- 
tel. She was assisted by Jean Belland, cellist, and Mr. 
Blair was" @companist. 

A perfotmance of Le Secret de Polichinelle was given by 
the Societe-d’Operette at the Monument National, on Octo- 
ber 5, to a packed house. 

William Heughan, who is making a world tour under 
the auspices of the Burns Federation of London, gave 
two concerts in Victoria Hall on October 7 and 8. Most 
of his songs were Scotch, though he included some operatic 
numbers and songs by Russian, French and Italian com- 
posers. Gladys Sayer, from the Brussels Conservatoire, 
pianist, is the assisting artist and also accompanist. 

The noon organ recitals at Christ Church Cathedral 
started on October 12. A. E. Whithead organist, was assist- 
ed by George Husband, tenor. W. E. H. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Sart Lake Crry, Uran—Samuel Harmon Williams, a 
Salt Lake composer, known to the music world as S. H. 
Harwill, is now visiting this city and will return before long 
to Chicago before leaving for Italy, where his opera, Bella 
Donna, is to be produced. This is said to be the first Ameri- 
can opera to be accepted for European production. 

The Salt Lake Musical Arts Society announces the pro- 
gram of visiting artists for the coming season which prom- 
ises an especially rare treat for all lovers of good music. 
A survey of the coming events reveals such a notable array 
of musical stars as to leave no doubt in the minds of the most 
critical of the excellent judgment displayed in its selection. 
The Musical Arts Society is in the highest sense of the 
word a community organization, whose objective is to raise 
the standard of music and musical appreciation by bringing 
to the city the best talent available under such auspices and 
conditions as to be within the reach of all. Membership 
in the Musical Arts Society is open to all. The program 
this year opened with Mario Chamleez, tenor, October 29. 
Other dates are: Paul Kochanski, violinist, December 2; 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, January 27, 1927; Rosa Pon- 
selle, soprano, March 31, 1927; New York String quartet, 
April 30, 1927, 

The opera, Carmen, was presented at the Salt Lake Theater 
of this city by the Lucy Gates Opera Company, October 13, 
14, 15, and 16. This presentation was under the direction 
of Brigham Cecil Gates, with Miss Gates in the role of 
Carmen, and Herbert Gould, who came directly from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where he had just finished a season of opera, 
sang the role of Escamillo. Alfonso Romero, New York 
tenor, essayed the role of Don Jose. Mr. Romero has sung 
Carmen in Italian, Spanish, French and a number of times 
in English. He has sung in all of the eastern cities and 
larger cities in Europe and in Mexico. 

An interesting season is in store for the music lovers of 
Ogden, Utah, judging by the announcement of artists to 
appear there during the winter. Similar in organization to 
the Salt Lake Musical Arts Society, a group of Ogden 
musicians and patrons of music are sponsoring the appearance 
of a series of artists. Opening this season's series will 
be Edna Swanson Ver Harr, Swedish contralto. Among 
other artists scheduled to appear are Emie Rousseau, Ameri- 
can dramatic tenor, who will sing November 15; Vera Poppe, 
cellist, and Edward Carlin, pianist, who will ‘play January 
14, and Max Rosen, violinist, who will appear February 21. 

The initial meeting of the symphony orchestra of the Mc- 
Cune School of Music and Art was held under the direction 
of Frank Asper of this city. The large attendance and the 
spirit manifested promises much for the future of the 
ensemble. 

The music department of the University of Utah antici- 
pates a record breaking year of activity for the various 
branches of music offered at the state school, according to 
Prof. Thomas Giles, head of the music department. 

After graduating with honors from the New York Insti- 
tute of Musical Arts, William Peterson, pianist of Logan, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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James Wolfe Scores Again 

James Wolfe was the headlined star at a concert in Ban- 
gor, Me., on the opening day of the Maine Festivals. Mr. 
Wolfe gained a tremendous following at his first appearance 
in Maine and one critic sums up the general feeling of Port- 
land and Bangor when he says: “Mr. Wolfe has steadily 
grown in popular favor since his first appearance at the 
festivals. He is a singer of charm and presents both lyric 
and dramatic numbers in glorious fashion.” 

The matinee concert was a triumph for the young basso. 
The Bangor News stated: “James Wolfe delighted his audi- 
ence with a careful, skillful and superb rendition of the aria, 
Si la Riguer, from La Juive. His clear and ample voice 
gave magnificent presentation of this popular number. For 
his second number, Mr. Wolfe presented a bouquet of popu- 
lar songs, songs with stirring music, and in this number the 
beauties of his glorious voice were clearly revealed to all. 
The opening song, In Questa Tomba Oscura, with its melan- 
choly note, was given perfect artistic treatment. In lighter 
vein, with lively sprightly music, was the Moussorgsky gem, 
The Flea, which Mr. Wolfe renders particularly buoyant 
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JAMES WOLFE 


and intriguing; this was received with tremendous enthusi- 
asm. He concluded with a delightful number which left his 
audience clamoring and demanding more.” 

In a rhapsodic half column, another critic speaks of James 
Wolfe and Marian Telva as the outstanding artists of the 
festival. The Portland Press Herald sums up the work of 
James Wolfe with trenchant simplicity when it says of his 
work as Rathphis in Aida: “He possesses magnetism, per- 
sonal attractiveness, and a voice of beauty, power and abil- 
ity.’ 

The papers agree with the public—Mr. Wolfe is an artist 
and has the ardent manliness and the keen intelligence which 
make friends of his audiences. 


Martha Baird, Californian Pianist, in England 


Martha Baird opened her English season with an appear- 
ance at Bournemouth with the Bournemouth Symphony Or- 
chestra, Sir Dan Godfrey conducting, on September 15, play- 
ing the Mozart D minor concerto. On October 10 she 
was heard at a charity concert at the London Hippodrome, 
at which Lord and Lady Swaythling and the Rt. Hon. the 
Marquess of Reading (former Viceroy of India) were 
among the distinguished patrons. This season Miss Baird 
is engaged for a tour of sixteen concerts on the Interna- 
tional Celebrity series covering the British Isles, including 
Bristol, Newcastle, Belfast, Dublin and other large cities. 
Preceding her tour she was engaged to play with the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, under Sir Thomas Beecham as 
conductor, at the Royal Albert Hall, October 31. 

Early in the summer Miss Baird visited Viscountess Astor 
at her country home near London, and among the dis- 
tinguished guests was the Infanta Beatrice of Spain (sister 
of the Queen of Roumania), who is a highly trained musi- 
cian, and who complimented the young pianist on her play- 
ing, especially of her beautiful interpretation of Chopin. 

Miss Baird has the distinction of being the only American 
artist engaged for the regular subscription series of the 
London Symphony Orchestra at Queens Hall this season. 


Mme. Liszniewska in New York 


Friends and mo of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
will be glad to hear that the popular pianist will spend_the 
month of January and part of February in New York City, 
conducting a class in Steinway Hall and giving recitals in 
the East. On December 18 she will be soloist with the 
Grand Rapids Orchestra; on January 2 there is a Chicago 
recital at the Studebaker Theater; on January 5 a recital 
in Erie, Pa., and on February 8 at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
after which Mme. Liszniewska has been engaged for a 
master class and recitals in Seattle, Wash. 


Washington Heights Musical Club’s Officers 

The Washington Heights Musical Club announces its of- 
ficers for the coming year as follows: President and treas- 
urer, Jane R. Cathcart ; secretary, Marguerite Baiz; chair- 
man of finance committee, Miss Cathcart; chairman of mem- 
bership committee, Miss Cathcart; chairman of committee 
on programs and meetings, Mrs. Anderson; chairman of 
committee on distribution of tickets, Miss Voorhees ; chair- 
man of publicity, Miss Kemper; chairman of organists’ de- 
partment, Miss Barrett. 


A New Musical Club 
A social organization is being formed in the Bronx com- 
posed of adult music students who desire to meet and discuss 
matters of interest to musicians, to attend musical functions, 
and to give members an a, to appear before an 
audience. Those interested may communicate with J. 
George Levy, 1672 Townsend Ave., Pee New York City. 


Edwin Hughes thes for Harrisburg 


Edwin Hughes, American concert pianist, is beginning 
his season with a recital in Harrisburg, Pa., today, Novem- 
ber 4. His first New York appearance will take place 
at ga 14 in a two-piano recital with Jewel Bethany 

ughes. 
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Leginska and the New Boston Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

What is to be the position of the new Boston Philharmonic 

Orchestra in Boston? This is the question that many music 

lovers are asking. The new orchestra, as a matter of fact, 

is wending its way and winning friends for itself every day. 





Schervel Studios, Boston 


ETHEL LEGINSKA 


There is undoubtedly a field for such an orchestra; that is, 
an orchestra of such calibre, playing in a hall with sufficient 
seating capacity as to enable thousands of people to hear 
the world’s best music at prices ranging from twenty-five 
cents upwards. Such concerts are bound to be potential 
feeders, to use a business term, to the concerts of older and 
longer established orchestras. When one realizes that Me- 
chanics Hall can take care of an audience of more than 
7,500 people, then indeed one can realize the possibilities of 
the great movement Leginska has started—an audience that 
it would take the capacity of Symphony Hall three times and 
then several hundreds more could be tucked in the corners 
without undue crowding. 

The new orchestra will also present many new novelties 
by the younger generation of American and European com- 
posers. Included in this list is the new Fantasy for piano- 
forte and orchestra composed by our own Heinrich Gebhard 
and which received its premier performance last year at the 
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hands of Willem Mengelberg and the Philharmonic Society 
of New York. Other works are being submitted by Powell 
Weaver, the young composer of Kansas City, Henry Cow- 
ell, pianist, who uses hands, feet and elbows when he plays 
the piano, has also sent in a work. Rossiter G. Cole of Syra- 
cuse and of “King Robert of Sicily” fame has submitted his 
Pioneer Overture, and so on it goes. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
enswered seriatim. 


Two Composers 

N. J. N—If you mean Edmond-Jean-Louis Missa, not 
Edward, he was born at Reims, June 12, 1861, and died in 
Paris January 29, 1910. A pupil of Massenet, at the Paris 
Conservatory, he won the Prix Crescent. He lived in Paris 
as a composer, teacher and organist of St. Thomas d’Aquin. 

The composer named Hermes who is mentioned in Baker’s 
Dictionary, is Eduard, born 1818; died, 1905. He was a 
merchant-composer in Konigsberg, Prussia, and wrote songs 
and part-songs for male chorus. 

Tue Rapio 

S. O.—Your enthusiasm about the radio is shared by 
many thousands all over the United States. The lonely farm- 
house no longer exists, since telephone, automobile and the 
radio are added to its equipment. The subjects sent out by 
radio are so numerous that some one of them must be ex- 
actly what suits some one or more individuals. Your sub 
ject—music—appears to be a popular one and it must be of 
great educational value as well as being entertaining. Stu- 
dents of music can hear all the best that is done, sung or 
played, with good artists among those being broadcast. To 
people living away from the great cities, or the centers of 
musical enterprise, the value of the radio cannot be too 
much talked of and appreciated. It is gratifying to hear 
that the pleasure provided so liberally is being thoroughly 
appreciated. There is, however, another side to the radio 
that is not so happy or pleasing a one. That is, when the 
loud speaker is used to excess. One tenant in an apartment 
house can make many others miserable, the neighbors in 
other houses also being disturbed. 

THe SEASON 

R. S. M.—It can be said that the New York season has 
really commenced, and you will hear much good music if 
you come here now. Opera will soon be presented at the 
Metropolitan, the majority of the music studios are open 
with teaching in full sway, and concerts and recitals are 
increasing rapidly. When the winter season is in full sway 
it is sometimes difficult to know what it is best to hear, there 
are so many important and interesting things offered. It 
might be said that no matter what time of the year you visit 
this city, there is always plenty of good music to be heard. 
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Katherine Bellamann Pupil Sings 


Ella Vanson, pupil of Katherine Bellamann, gave a recital, 
October 24, at her teacher's beautiful studio in the Rodin 
building at 200 West 57th Street. Miss Vanson has a lyric 
soprano voice of lovely quality which has been brought to 
a degree of finish and control. She sang a difficult and ex- 
acting program with ease and charm. Added to Miss Van- 
son's piquant personality are those qualities of vocal style 
and good taste characteristic of Bellamann pupils. 

The program included Voi Che Sapete, Mozart; Rose 
Softly Blooming, Spohr; Caro Nome from Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto; Quando m’en vo, from Puccini's La Boheme; Scene 





ELLA VANSON 


and Gavotte from Massenet’s Manon; Ah, Love But a Day! 
by Gilberte; Jardin d'Amour (Old French); Ouvre tes 


yeux bleu, Massenet; Dearest, Sydney Homer, and encores 


Alma Peterson for Philadelphia 


The Musicat Courter is in a position to inform its read- 
ers that Alma Peterson, soprano, has just been engaged to 
sing Elsa in Lohengrin with the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
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SALT LAKE CITY 


(Continued from page 33) 
Utah, has returned and will open a piano studio in the near 
future here. 

Margarate Lyman, who has just returned to this city after 
an absence of three years in New York City and Paris, gave 
a recital recently. While studying in New York she entered 
a competition for a cello scholarship at the Fontainbleau 
Conservatory in France, and was fortunate enough to be 
winner. 

O. Fred Rydeen, representative of the American Piano 
Company in New York, has been visiting the local trade 
recently. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Grand Rapips, Micu.—The Schumann Chorus, Reese 
Veatch, director, and Hazel Muir Watkins, accompanist, is 
already rehearsing for two concerts in East Congregational 
Church and in Second Street Methodist Church. 

Excelsior Chorus, William Van Gemert, conductor, is plan 
ning concerts in this city, Holland, Kalamazoo and Muske 
gon. Mr. Van Gemert has started the fall term of his 
Academy of Music, and has organized a singing school among 
members of the Christian Reformed churches. 

The Grand Rapids Conservatory of Music has outgrown 
its old quarters and has moved into a commodious apart 
ment in the down town district. Several members have been 
added to the faculty, which now numbers twenty-one. Oscar 
C. Cress is president and Gertrude Aldrich Cress is secre 
tary and registrar. Carl arya and Cecil Wierda will 
assist in the piano Ph oy Catherine Bushouse in the 
vocal department; Karl Wecker in the violin and theory de 
partment ; Ronald Kingsbury in the violin department ; 
Marthe Picoche Klinger in the French department; Eliza- 
beth Leonard in the expression school. In the band and 
orchestra department Harry Belknap will teach cornet, trum- 
pet and saxophone; b scab Newberg, clarinet; Arthur J. 
Thomas, trombone; George H. Johnston, flute, and Leland 
Bullard, conductor of the Majestic Theater Orchestra, 
French horn. Besides these, all the present faculty mem- 
bers are retained. Faculty and student recitals will be given 
in November. 

Chester J. Berger has reopened his piano studios, after 
having spent the summer studying at the Master School 
of the Chicago Musical College. He is assisted by Marion 
Allan Long and they are planning monthly student recitals 
during the teaching season. 

Mrs. William J. Fenton teaches three days a week in this 
city, and three days in Holland, Mich., where she is head 
of the vocal department of Hope College. Her assistant is 
Mrs. J. A. Michaelson. Faculty members, including Oscar 
Cress, head of the piano department, will give a recital in 
November. 

Harold Tower, organist and choirmaster at St. Mark’s 
Pro-Cathedral has his choirs in rehearsal for Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Tolanthe. He is planning four organ recitals, 
besides noonday recitals. once a week. He has been engaged 
to dedicate the new organ at Trinity Reformed Church 
in this city. 

Clara H. Davis has onened her studio and will give her 
first recital in November. H. BR 


DENVER, COLO. 


Denver, Coro—The musical season opened unusually 
early this year with the appearance of the much-advertised 
young soprano, Marion Talley. Miss Talley proved charm 
ing, unaffected and gracious. That she has a phenomenal 
voice cannot be gainsaid. The local manager of the con- 
cert was Robert Slack, who should have been in fine fettle 
that night as every seat in the Municipal Auditorium was 
sold and 500 chairs on the stage besides. The enthusiasm 
of the huge crowd for Miss Talley’s charming singing was 
rousing, and she generously added many encores 

Another sold-out house greeted the perennially popular 
John McCormack, whose delightful song recital occurred 
under A. M. Oberfelder’s auspices. His program, compiled 
as usual in masterly fashion, appealed to every portion of 
the audience which applauded to the echo. Edwin Schneid- 
er provided ideal accompaniments and was also represented 
on the program by one of his original songs, Your Eyes, 
sung with tenderness and poetical feeling by the Irish 
tenor. 

Blanche Dingley- Mathews, whom Denver likes to claim 
as her own, is to spend the winter here where one of the 
largest centers of her Piano Work, Inc., is located. Mrs. 
Mathews invited a large number of music-lovers to the 
school building to hear Marion Ralston, composer-pianist, 
give a program of her own compositions. Miss Ralston 
disclosed not only an important creative spirit but also a 
polished pianistic gift. A program of her Chamber Music 
will be given in Denver at a later date. 

David Eisenberg, of Denver, for several years a disciple 
of Leopold Auer, gave a violin recital in the Auditorium 
to a large audience of friends and admirers, Excellent 
technic and a tone of breadth and splendid quality are his 
chief assets at the present time. His program, consisting 
mostly of arrangements, was not calculated to show off his 
virtuosity to its best advantage. The principal number on 
the program was Grieg’s C minor Sonata in which he had 
the cooperation of Madeleine Blickensderfer, pianist. 

Pro Musica broadcast a program of unusual distinction 
over KOA. The principal offerings were works by Denver 
composers. Two movements of a piano sonata, by Francis 
Hendricks, a colorful work which should find favor with 
pianists, two songs by Horace Tureman, conductor of the 
Denver Civic Symphony Orchestra, exquisite program 
numbers; a lovely song in the German style by Edwin 
Stringham and a bright bit by Henry E. Sachs, proved that 
Denver possesses composers who are helping create the 
worth-while musical literature of the day. Miriam Savage 
Campbell gave an interesting talk during the program, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the Pro Musica Society and mak- 
ing a plea for a greater international spirit in the apprecia- 
tion of music. 

Interest in the study of music at the Colorado Woman's 
College, situated in Denver, has been greatly stimulated this 
year through the appointment, as director of fine arts. of 
the pianist, lliff Garrison. who has assembled a fine faculty, 
containing such distineuished names as Henry Trustman 
Ginsburg, violinist; Alice McNutt, soprano, and Barbara 
Loomis, pianist, all of whom have won success in the con- 
cert field. The college has already more than trebled its 
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attendance of last year and holds promise of soon becom- Paul Cleveland, of the violin department of the Erie 
ing one of the leading music schools of the West. Conservatory of Music, will give class instruction in violin 
Riccarda Forrest, Denver violinist, whose astounding suc- in several of the junior high schools. G. S. 
cess as soloist in the Wieniawski concerto with the Denver Hendersonville, N. C.—The concert season in Hender- 
Civic Symphony Orchestra last spring attracted so much  sonville had an auspicious opening in the debut appearance 
interest, accepted an engagement to tour the country during here of Helen Fill, soprano. A most. artistic program, 
the entire season witg the Portia Mansfield Dancers as ranging from a Puccini aria to modern classics and works 
soloist and musical director. of favorite American composers, was offered by the young 
John C. Wilcox, vocal authority, has recently published a singer whose dainty beauty and winsome personality were 
book, Practical Guide on Song and Speech, which is at- an alluring accompaniment to surpassing clarity of tone, 
tracting much favorable comment in musical circles. J. T. polish of diction and understanding interpretation. Amy 
Ward was at the piano, Both artists are members of the 
faculty of Fassifern School. G. R 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY Lexington, Ky—Anna Chandler Goff, of the Lexing 
ton College of Music, offers an interesting series of con- 
certs for the 1926-27 season, including the following attrac- 
‘ 4 pay ieee ik rere ,. tions: Ukrainian National Chorus, Kathryn Meisle, Elly 
Erie, Pa.—Frances Hall, Erie's concert pianist, re- Ney and other musical events of interest. M. 
turned to New York to resume her teaching and concert, 
work. New Haven, Conn.—The musical season of New 
John Philip Sousa and his celebrated Band appeared here Haven bids fair to be both a busy and an interesting one. 
in two concerts. Important events are the concerts in the Steinert Series 
The program for first meeting of the year of the music which have been announced as follows: New York Phil- 
department of the Women’s Club was devoted to works of harmonic, which took place on October 23; Ossip Gabrilo- 
Pennsylvania’s composers, witch, January 5; the Boston Symphony, March 9; and the 
Hulda Schuster-Schnurman presented a number of her Ponselle sisters, April 30. 
voice pupils in an interesting recital. They were assisted by On September 30 the Musical Guild of New Haven pre 
Helen Eberle, violinist. sented the last two acts of Aida at the Commercial High 
Seven piano pupils of Gladys M. Stein appeared in a School Auditorium. The cast included Marguerite Gagli- 
studio musicale, at the close of which a grade certificate was ardi, May Bradley Kelsey, Charles Kullman, Alberto Calan- 
awarded to Elizabeth W inkelmes, a talented young student. dro and Marshall Burwell. The performance was an artistic 
Lois Berst, teacher of piano, presented Frederic Chromis and successful one. Jacinto Marcosano directed the orches 
at the Spo ord Morning Music Study Club. ne and before the opera a short recital program was given 
The Leo Concert Series opened with the Manhattan Opera by his pupils. 
Company, starring Tamaki Miura, supported by a cast of At the opening meeting of the West End Club of West- 
noted artists. Other concerts of the series will be presented ville, a recital program of songs was offered by Jennie Lee, 
by Mordkin and his Russian Ballet, Cleveland Symphony New Haven soprano; her fine voice and pleasing manner 
Orchestra, Ukrainian National Chorus, and the Cleveland made the afternoon a delightful one. \ NOTABLE GROUP 
Symphony Orchestra. The St. Ambrose Music Club held its annual informal re bes 2 : harle ; 
Carl Blackmore, a graduate of the American Conservatory ception at the Faculty Club. Susan Hawley Davis, con Left to right: Mrs. Charles Wilson, of ( hicago Claudine 
of Chicago, announces the opening of a piano studio. Mr,  tralto, was heard to splendid advantage in a group of songs. Leeve, popular Boston soprano; Susanne Lenglen, who if 
Blackmore will teach niano, theory and harmony. Mrs. Clarence Bohlmer accompanied her with sympathy and she practises diligently, ought to have a career in Tennis 
The First Presbyterian Church has engaged Thomas delicacy, Susan Williams played a group of piano pieces “4 Count von Berer, snapped at the Lido in characteristi 
Fielder, baritone, as soloist of the choir. with brilliancy and splendid execution. M. B. K. attire. 
————————— — - 
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with, the picture was excellent and well worth viewing, 
AMUSEMENTS while the setting for it was arranged with care and resulted 
most effectively. The overture was Uvorak’s Carneyal, after 
MARK BROADWAY AT which came Joseph Plunkett's weekly frolic, consisting of 
a, TRAN D 47th STREET several admirably rendered features: Edward Albano re 
DIR. JOSEPH PLUNKETT vealed his fine baritone voice in Malloy’s runchinello and 
BEGINNING SUNDAY Mile. Klemova, premiere ballerina, was charming in a ver 
“FOREVER AFTER” sion of Kreisler’s Schon Rosmarin, assisted ably by M. 
Daks. Under the title of Espagnole, Pauline Miller con 
WITH MARY ote AND LLOYD HUGHES tributed Jones’ My Castle in Spain, displaying a voice of 
stional Picture) lovely quality and clarity, and the Male Ensemble gave a 
STRAND ‘SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA good rendition to Padilla’s El Relicario, followed by Jota, 
= danced by the ballet corps. Barcelona, by Evans, was effec 
The Lion Tamer tively sung by Katherine Crandall and the male ensemble. 
The frolic was warmly received, as it is weekly, and 
much credit is due Mr. Plunkett for his choice and skill in 
ist. including Otto Hulicius the combination of numbers. Of course, the Topical Review 
r Dorothy Sands as th met with its usual favor and the selections for the organist, 


Follies was  4fter the feature picture, topped off a fine bill. 








Alfred Savior, called The Lion Tamer 
rmance at the Neighborhood 


\ in the recent 
hat production In this trans or a s E fei 
Winifred Katzin, Miss Sands Civic String Quartet a Credit to Chicago 
Maclaren as Lord John Lons Musical College 
rough with distinction, all three 
vith skill Albert Carroll 
role, and provoked much 
produ ed | Agnes Mor 
mes are by Aline Bernstein 
is just another of the clever 
luctions that draw large audi 
theater It is worth seeing 


The Chicago Musical College takes pride in the Civic 
String Quartet of Chicago in that it is under the musical 
direction of Leon Sametini, head of the college violin 
department, and that Bertha Kribben, the first violinist, is 


The Strand 
Pempter featuring Ben Lyon, Lois 
utt t | i well known cast, 


of October 17 that it 
ull im its entirety re 
one it was! To begin : - , 
: : , , ‘ ' ROSA LOW, 
young lyric soprano, who scored favor in Hartford, Conn., 
on October 24 m a joint recital there with Gigli, at the 
Capitol Theater, before an audience of 4,000. The Hartford 
Daily Courant commented: “Rosa Low, soprano, who has 
ee frequently sung with Gigli on tour, took the place on yes 


iad terday’s program originally assigned to a mezzo-soprano, 
a l CSS — wes Halli Hall. Her operatic aria was the lovely aria from 


Charpentier’s Louise, given with good expression. She was 


CHICAGO CIVIC STRING QUARTE1 later heard in a group of songs cid finally in the Boheme 

“i duet with Mr. Gigli, which work was done with spirit and 

a Sametini pupil and also a member of the Chicago Musical good taste; and m her sONgS the singer showed good dra- 
College The in pre- matic feeling and middle register tones of excellent value.” 


faculty. quartet, which specializes 


senting the lighter forms of chamber music, consists of Mrs. Low sang on October 25 for the Brooklyn Chamber 

PIANOS” Bertha Kribben, first violin; Almada Jones, second violin; of Commerce, and other future dates include: November 
Theodora Bliedung, viola, and Beulah Rosine, cello. There 13, Kubinstein Club of New York, and April 3, when she 

J i Atwater Kent Hour. She will give 


is much demand for the quartet in and around Chicago, and = wl broadcast for the 
its season began early in September, since which time it has er New York recital in December. (Nicholas t Muray photo) 
been busy filling many engagements. =— = SS 
pn ee Came FORK OES LEO =A or Spx ) tra 
An Instrument | peecdoCKIotxIOCxIOPEIOOxI 
Pie ) To. Recital at National Arts Club 
re) asin ONC On the evening of October 27 a recital was given at the us ¢ 
National Art Club by Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist, and 
and Touc that Alexander Brachocki, pianist. The program included Schu “THE HOUSE OF GRANDS" 
| mann's Papillons, Stojowski’s Legende, Debussy’s Jeflets Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
An Student can dans |’'Eau and a Chopin Polonaise played by Brachocki; a Peried and Medern Designs 
ord to Bu Handel sonata played by Brachocki and Birkenholz, and ) Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
two groups of violin pieces played by Birkenholz. The Grand in Upright Form 
‘ aoe performances were brilliant and both artists were much ap- Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Pg RE plauded. The Knabe- Ampico was used. @ Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 
a fic ; : 
Bush & Lane Piano Company 


First Biltmore Musicale 4 Molleed. Michigsa 
The first Biltmore musicale will be held in the ball- 


LTON PIANO (ee room of the Biltmore Hotel on Friday morning, November y : Write for Art Catalog 


New York 5. Lucille Chalfant, coloraturo soprano will be one of the Ree eh 
artists appearing Pexdotaa anes 1s tore 


e Steinert Pianoforte alas Mane | 


THE EXCLUSIVE ONE OF THE 
PIANO | OLD MAKES 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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] byt lacey tlie StucdioDe lighttul 
W é N G a : A N Oo | ut Tone anal Touch: Moderate in Price 











Davenport -Treacy Piano Co, NewYork | 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York | 7 ——— 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 






























STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 























Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Recognized more and more as 
| musically the most beautiful piano 
| the 


world has ever known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 














ltra- 


RANICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 





























To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 


























Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
A.B.Chase 
America's Finest Piano 
The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands, 
A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 
The A PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
Name O me>pr en: eee New York, June 19th, 1919 
623 West 50th Street, 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; Rr heen 
a synonym for artistic excellence. — _ You are certainly to. be congratulated on, your 
For fifty years the Sohmer family Autopiano, which ‘consider one Of the fest 
have been making Sohmer pianos. sll 8. exdusiely beautiful in tone and expre 
und tand why tlk Aut eads tk lay 
pia ld. 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET. NEW YORK 
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America’s First .- America’s Finest Piano 


Choice of 


LUELLA MELIUS 


Prima Donna Coloratura Soprano 


Mme. Melius, who has recently created a sensation in 
America unequalled in recent years, says of the Chickering: 
“I want you to know how supremely happy I am to ~ é era sie ae 
find in the Chickering a piano that isa perfectcom: ts 
panion for my voice. The Chickering is my piano” 








